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Po OLR iO Scag Ss 
FOR PUBLISHING, IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, A MAGAZINE, 


TO BE ENTITLED 


LY BEDGLT, 


OF 





SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


The undersigned proposes to issue in the city of Baltimore a Monthly Magazine, under the 
above title, to be devoted to the extension of knowledge—the promulgation of science—the 
encouragement of the arts, and the culture of polite literature; and in doing so, it is with the 
confident belief that the undertaking will meet with the cheerful approbation of the intelligent 
and discerning community of the Monumental City, as well as of the literary public of all the 
union. 

It is designed, by this work, to lay before the public a periodical of substantial value, 
and solid worth—chiefly original; and by the term solid worth, is not to be understood a heap 
of lectures and prosy unmeaning essays, that tire the mind and induce the drowsy feelings of 
sleep ; but a collection of real interest, that will amuse and instruct; that will improve with- 
out wearying the mind; that will be agreeable without fastidiousness. In short, it is intended 
to present, monthly, to the reader, a feast—a substantial feast—of science and knowledge, with 
a dessert—an excellent dessert of fiction and poetry. 

It has, of late, been a matter of no little surprise to the sister cities, that, while they have 
been casting their bread profusely upon the waters, (and when the harvest time of fame and 
honor comes, they will reap abundantly, ) Baltimore sends not a single crumb to feed the annals 
of literary glory. And why is itso? Is it because the people of Baltimore have no relish 
for the fine arts—no ear for the smoothly-flowing numbers of poesy—that the ladies have ceased 
to encourage enterprise, or that the public have become too parsimonious? Neither! Balti- 
more is proverbial for its liberality, its patronage of art, and its intelligent fair! Is it, then, 
because the lights of literature, whose ‘ bright effulgence” has illumined every corner of our 
land are dimmed or departed? We answer no!—they are burning clear as ever. It is be- 
cause, perhaps, they have been obscured by this dark political storm-cloud, which for a time 
has been pending o’er us. But now the storm has broke—has spent its fury ; the cloud is pas- 
sing away; the genius of the Monumental City will shine forth more effulgent than ever— 
and the ‘“‘ Monthly Budget” will be the medium through which its brightening rays are to be 
shed abroad in the community. 

The most talented writers of this city, as also of other places, have kindly enrolled them- 
selves as Contributors to the ‘“‘ Monthly Budget,” and it cannot fail to prove a magazine of ra- 
rest value—and especially to the Lapigs, for whose particular interest and enjoyment the sub- 
scriber designs, also, to cater. 

TERMS.—The “ Monthly Budget” will be printed upon good paper. Each number will 
be embellished with a fine engraving, commencing with a series of views in and around Balti- 
more, designed and executed expressly for this work. And it will be furnished to subscribers 
at the reduced price of $2.00 per annum in advance, or EIGHTEEN CENTS a number, to 


be paid upon its delivery each month. 
J.. AUSTIN SPERRY. 
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MONTHLY BUDGET 
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Or 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND ART, 


JANUABY, 1841, 





VIEWS IN AND AROUND BALTIMORE. 
NO. I, 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY TO GREEN MOUNT CEMETERY. 


Tur establishment of public cemeteries is city of Boston, h 


as, ever since its establish- 
one of the many characteristics of the age. 


ment, in 1831, been celebrated for its beauty 
and admirable arrangement. Laurel Hill 
about the same distance from the city of Phil- 


Individual feeling, which has hitherto regula- 
ted our actions in the care for the dead, is now 
being absorbed ina general feeling on the sub- 


adelphia, though of more recent formation, 
ject. Sects and parties, which have carried 


has received its meed of admiration, and the 
their bitterness and hatred even into the grave- 


yard, are now feeling the influence of that light 
which is being shed abroad into the world, and 
are coming forth, as members of one family of citizen which will soon receive a wide-spread 
believers, to lay down their dead on ground celebrity. 

held in common possession. Where the dead 


great beauty, facility of access, and the active 


zeal which has go soon embellished Green 


Mount, present claims to the traveller and the 


Green Mount Cemetery is situated in the 


have hihterto been deposited by the way-side, suburbs of the city of Baltimore, in a north- 


it may almost be said, we may see this com- eastern direction, and contains sixty acres of 


mon feeling of relationship to the departed ground. 


It was formerly the country-seat of 
manifested by the appropriation of places of 


Robert Oliver, Esq. one of the “old school” 
burial for their reception. It is an important merchants, whose names and fortunes form the 
greater part of the early commercial history 
of Baltimore, and who, like the heroes of the 
places set apart for the dead, the common re- Revolution, form 
lationship to the part which must be felt by all 


in them, may effectuate that feeling of rela- 


era in the history of social man, and may we 
not hope that in these beautiful and holy 
a class which is now rapidly 
becoming extinct. Soon after the decease of 
Mr. Oliver,an association of gentlemen, twenty 
in number, purchased the Green Mount estate 


for the purpose of a public cemetery, and un- 


tionship from man to man, which exists as 
brethren of one human family, having like 
heavenly hopes and pursuing like eternal 


ends. 


Mount Auburn, about four miles from the 


der their direction and management the place 
has been rapidly and handsomely improved, 
and, in passing through the grounds, it is diffi- 







































































2 GREEN MOUNT CEMETERY. 








cult to say which claim admiration the most, 
the great natural beauties of the spot, or the 
taste and skill shown in its embellishn 


On the 13th day of July, 1839, the cemetery 
> 


was dedicated by appropriate ceremonies to its 
peculiar use, since which period the whole of 
the ground has been enclosed by a substantial 
stone wall; an entrance gateway has been 
erected, and a spacious public vault is now 
being completed for the ‘temporary reception 
of the dead, previous to burial. 


The entrance gateway, a representation of 


which.forms the embellishment of this number, 
is a substantial structure of stone, the orna- 
mental parts and projections being of rough 
dressed granite, and the walls of blue building 
stone, laid in what is Wojanis cally called “ bro- 
ken range work.” | The front occupied by the 
gateway is eighty-three feet, with a depth of 
twenty-three feet. The top of the tower is 

over forty feet from the ground. The strue- 
ture consists of a main carriage entrance, two 
foot entrances, a wing for the office of the 
company, where records of interments, visi- 
ters, &c., are intended also to be kept, and 
which is vaulted and fire-proof for their safe 
preservation, and a wing for the gate keeper’s 
occupation. he windows are of rich stained 
glass in many compartments, and their orna- 
ments are designed with reference to the des- 
tined use of the place. 

The design of the gateway is in the Gothic 
style, and partakes both of the ecclesiastical 
and baronial character, calling up religious as- 
sociations and inspiring a feeling of protection 
and beauty, the Gothic being emphatically the 
architecture of Christianity, and the towers 
and battlemented walls being features of de- 
sign inherently connected with the feuds which 
gave birth to them. The design of the gate- 
way is by Mr. R. C. Lone, architect, of this 
city, to whose direction the architectural im- 
provements of the cemetery have been en- 
trusted by the company. The stone work of 
the gateway has been most admirably executed 
by Mr. Epwarp Green, the contractor. 


Various monuments and vaults have already 
been erected, by several of the proprietors of 
lots, in the cemetery, among which the vaults 
erected by the Oliver family, by Col. S. D. 
Walker, Mr. Reese and others, and the monu- 
ment erected in memory of Col. Steuart, claim 
attention for their beauty. The public vault 
will be an imposing structure in the Egyptian 
style, of dressed granite, and is to be surmoun- 
ted by an immense granite sarcophagus. 


When the snows shall have melted away 
and the green leaf and the tender grass shall 
again put forth, these broad walks and long 
avenues will offer various attractions. 


Childhood, in its innocence, has, or should 
have, no dread of that “‘ undiscovered bourne,” 
the passports to which will be visible here in 
the green earth around its gambols. Youth, 
beauty and health have too much of enjoyment 
to find in the blue sky, the green leaves, the 
rustling breeze and the ‘ wood notes wild,” to 
dedicate a thought to the time when the “ sear 
and yellow leaf” shall come alike to hamanity 
as to nature. Manhood’s inheritance lies so 
much in the future, which the world offers, of 
wealth and glory, that inthe invigoration which 
is passing over the face of the earth, he but 
sees an impulse kindred with its own, and age, 
alas! even trembling and decrepid age, will 
cling with renewed fondness to a world which 
spring is again investing with so much bea uty 
that we must admire it. Who, then, amid the 
regeneration of nature, will see in it the picture 
painted by a divine hand of the regeneration 
of man, when, out of the dark and noisome 
earth is made to spring, fresh as at creation’s 
morn, ‘the tender grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit,” show- 
ing forth, for man’s instruction, how from the 

ground of his 'selflove may, from celestial seed 
of good and truth, by due cultivation on his 
part, be produced ‘the blade, then the ear, af- 
ter that the full corn in the ear of everlasting 


goodness.”? 





HOME. 


I’ve roved through many a weary round, 
V’ve wandered east and west ; 
Pleasure in every clime I’ve found, 
But sought in vain for rest. 





While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I fee] that one’s too wide, 

And think the Home that love endears 
Were worth the world beside. 
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FROM MATURIN’S MANUEL, BY J. W. MJILTON. 











** Osma, thy field 
‘© When the pale moon brol the battle’s verre, 
**Secined as an ocean, ) Moorish turbans 
** "Tossed like the white sea foam.’’ 
Morn flashed in beauty o’er the field Resolved to con die— 
: . 
Where foemen met for fight, Crush, or themselves be crushed. 


And mirrored in the Moslem’s shield Fierce swept the war-storm that dread hour: 

Rich floods of glorious light. Foe up to foe was driven, 

The haughty Moor forgot his sleep, And charged beneath the iron shower, 
And seized his shining steel ; That hid the light of heaven. 

He rose, the shout of war to sweep The swift-winged steel flew high in air, 

lo sound the battle peel, And rose the deafening clang, 





» Spaniards marched while midnight hung And while it swept, the requiem there 
Her gloom on van and rear Of many a spirit 


Ver ; he ‘ning fi ‘ mrt . ; ; " 
Were marching when the morning flung Chey charged in blood, and war-steeds dashed 


cher CloudICSS glory near, Into the ranks amain. 


They moved as men who marched to die They trode on heurts, and 





fe streams splashed 


On the embatiled plain ; On glittering helms, like rain. 


Or wreathics of fame, and honors high 





They, like their reckless ride 
~~ es <b Ons 7 : 
Yn its red soil to gain, Where none but them dare leap 


Not long the anxious armies stood, And the tremendous sicrm they sw< pt, 
Nor time had they to gaze ; None but themselves could sween. 


rer for the deed of blood, 





They charged in death; each soldier drew 
(he mad’nia 


y raised, 


g snout the 





/ And drove his blade to die; 
The odd ; for each blade To grasp for glory bare, he threw 
Old Spain’ fenders wore, Life as a garment by} 


The Mos] varriors displavec a 
Phe Moslem warriors d played Death reaped a bloody harvest there, 


4 , , f . 7 
And met it with a r¢ And few were left to tell 








zt ; 1 : . :1 ; ; 
God and St. Ja was the ery, old the proud hosts ‘twas heaven’s loss 
ing On the Spaua rusned That they had warred with God. 


IRONSIDES ON A LEE sHORB.’? 





= me Ute on 48 c eS a : : 
‘ RLES YVithers, the son of a widow, was It was late in the afternoon of a gloomy 
4n interesting you ian. He had a fine per- day when Withers was cx mmissioned by } 
| ; l by h 
1,to Ww W4S a 


ided a giant intellect. At master, who was nwell, to re 
























































































4, CHARLES WITHERS. 








a last call in the evening, and received the 
money. Having written a receipt he prepared 
to depart, but the agent, Mr. Nathan, being a 
generous man, invited the young clerk to crack 
a bottle of champagne with him—which offer 
Withers unhesitatingly accepted; and when 
the laugh grew loud, and the song rang high, a 
knock was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Nathan, and in march- 
ed’a tall, whiskered man, who was known by 
the significant appellation of Bully Tod. 

“Ah! Todd,” said Nathan, ‘glad to see you, 
my boy—come and join us. Mr. Withers, Mr. 
Todd—Mr. Todd, Mr. Withers. It gives me 
peculiar gratification to throw off my cares 
with the sun and to be thus rid of that charge 
which I was speaking to you about this after- 
noon.” 

“Certainly I will join you, gentlemen, with 
all my heart,” said Todd, casting a patronizing 
look towards young Withers, and a scrutiniz- 
ing glance toward a large well sealed package 
which he held in his hand, ‘“‘ we bankers have 
very responsible duties to perform to society.” 

“‘ Bankers!” said Mr. Nathan, ‘are you a 


. banker then?” 


“Yes,” said Todd, “I keep a very large 
banking establishment—a_sort of savings af- 
fair, where every thing is received, and nothing 
paid out, you know.” 

“Something like my friend Dyotts,” said 
Nathan with a smile. 

‘“‘Oh no, not exactly,” said Todd, with a leer 
of his larboard eye, ‘‘ we have capital specie 
basis sir, we issue no notes, but open and shut 
altogether.” 

‘“‘ Rather dull business that,” said Nathan, 
“* How do you make your dividends?” 

“By collecting, principally,” said Todd, ‘‘ we 
make our customers find the capital, pay our 
bills, and then when we declare a dividend we 
carry it by a vote of two-thirds to the surplus 


fund.” 
“Excellent!” said Nathan with uplifted 


hands—‘“ but dont your customers grumble.” 

‘Oh yes,” said Todd, ‘but grumbling is 
very cheap, you know, costs nothing, and 
wears out the party aggrieved. Ours is a very 
fine bank, none but gentlemen yisit it, beside 
my pocket is the principal vault, and I am 
President and Cashier.” 


“The devil you are,” said Nathan, ‘‘I like 
that kind of a bank much, have you any va- 
cant office about it? If you have I'll cut that 
corn and potatoe bank at Catawissa and en- 


list.?? 
‘* As to vacancies,” said Todd, ‘‘ there can be 


no vacancy until [ see fit to leave, and under 
present appearances that will not happen very 
soon.” 

““ Nevertheless, my friend,” said Nathan, 
with a smirk, ‘ we'll pay the bank a visit on 
the morrow.” 

“ Let us go to-night,” said Todd, calling in 
another bottle of champagne. 

“Open at night!” said Nathan, stretching’ 
his eyes until they resembled a brace of peeled 
onions in a plate of hogs lard, “by the ghost 
of my old dead-and-gone grand mother, you 
city people have curious customs.” 

The bottle was soon emptied, and the trio 
stepped out upon the pavement. Fleecy clouds, 
like shadows, were flitting past the moon, and 
the wind howled around the squares like an 
engine-captain in his regimentals, endeavor- 
ing to find the whereabouts of a non-existing 
fire. A solitary watchman stood fast asleep 
beside the portico of the Hotel. 

“Will you go in with us?” said Todd to 
Withers, as they brought up before one of the 
gambling hells that mar the beauty and purity 
of the city of brotherly love. 

“Certainly, by all means,” said the half in- 
toxicated yeuth, as he followed the footsteps of 
the bankers into one of the most splendidly 
furnished rooms in Philadelphia. A massive 
side-board of carved ebony, loaded with wines; 
and liquors of greater body, stood at the side 
of the room, while opposite to it stood a table 
about eight feet long and three feet wide, 
which seemed to have a device upon it, and 
over it a covering of pictured bocking. 

‘“‘ A curious bank, this of yours,” said Na- 
than with a hiccup, “‘a pretty snug parlor for 
the President and directors, do you give your 
depositors liquor, Mr. Todd ?” 

“‘Certainly— oh yes—by all means,” said 
Todd, as he kicked a sleeping negro on the 
shin nearest the brain, and said, “ wake up 
Abel, or I'll cane you,” (this, by the way, was 
the standing joke of the house, and had been 
so for fifty years,) ‘walk up gentlemen, and 














































































take a pull at the halliards, I will then go into 
the minutiw of my system of banking.” 


Another heavy draught caused both Nathan 
and Withers to strike their ‘top gallant sails, 
and Todd finding the desired effect had been 
produced, threw off the table cover and shew- 
ed them the awful mystery and dread reality 
of a Pharaoh Bank. 


dumb at first, but after a little examination 


The visiters were struck 


they concluded that they would stay, and that 
Nathan should play a little just to learn the 
game. 


The fire was replenished, and the curtains 
closely drawn. Todd now seated himself be- 
hind the table, took out his ivory counters and 
his silver dealing box, and inserting a pack of 
well arranged cards, gave Nathan twenty dol- 
lars worth of chips to commence the game 
with. After suffering his opponent to win a 
little, Todd by plying Nathan with drugged 
liquor, got him to betting very high, and in the 
course of an hour the agent was as bare of 
money as a country contribution box at the 
third time of passing. 

““Good evening gentlemen,” said Todd as 
he shewed them down stairs—‘ call and see 
us often, our bank you see is a perfect savings 
institution”—and with that, he slammed the 
door in the faces of the suckers. 

‘‘{ will fix him to-morrow,” said Nathan, 
with a face expressive of drunken agony— 
Oh that my 
So 


‘*Good night my young lad. 
principles had been as stable as yours.” 
saying, he turned up Chesnut street, while Wi- 
thers sought his mothers lowly mansion in an+ 


other direction. 


The clock of the State House had tolled 
eleven as a lone widow in one of the numer- 
ous streets that lead out of Chesnut street, in 
Philadelphia, closed her window shutters, and 
spread her long and yellow fingers over the 


ghost of a Christmas fire. 


The wind howled around the chimney tops, 
and ever and anon created a small whirl-wind 
amid the ashes of that lone one’s hearth, while 
the creaking of signs, the clatter of swiftly pass- 
ing feet, and the soul-killing sing-song of the 
labelled watehman arose upon the breeze, and 


struck upon the ear of the listener like a 


5 


serenade of tin pans upon the wakeful ears of 
a newly married country pair. 

A noble watch dog—one of the true Saint 
Bernhard breed—which, by the way, was near- 
ly destroyed by an avalanche that that rolled 
down from the glistening peak of Jura—lay 
with his nose towards the door and his antip- 
odes in the ashes, and barked long or short, as 
the benighted foot passenger stopped longer or 
shorter before the widow’s door. 

“Jt is past eleven,” said she, “and my son 
God of the 
widow and of the fatherless, throw around him 


is still absent, where can he be ? 


thy shield of safety and bring hima back to the 
arms of one whose spirit trusteth in thee.” 

A noise now roused her from her reverie. 
A cry for help rang upon the evening air; she 
sprang to the door with a bound, but the noise 
had died away and silence like midnight reign- 
ed in the empty streets. 

The dog, at the first opening of the door, had 
taken his departure very unceremoniously, by 
rushing between the old lady’s ancles, and 
nearly upsetting her as he passed along. 

The morning came, and still that widow 
watched; but no tidings of her son broke upon 
her aged ear, nor did her dim eye behold again 
the faithful guardian of his youthful sport. 

She was the mother of Charles Withers, and 
having brought up her son in the way he 
should go, she felt confident that no crime had 
been committed by him, to make it necessary 
for him to wander from her lowly roof. 

The long night passed away without bring- 
ing any tidings. The day after the one suc- 
ceeding the events just related, the bank agent, 
Mr. Nathan, was missing, and the master of 
Withers supposed that he had carried off the 
$10,000, with which he had been entrusted by 
the bank to deliver to him. 

A mystery that no one could solve, rested 
Why and 
where he had departed, were questions much 
He 


and his widowed mother felt confident that the 


over the fate of young Withers. 


easier asked, than answered. vas gone, 
steel of the assassin had pierced his heart at 
his own door, this idea was strengthend by the 
discovery of drops of blood upon the side walk 
the next morning. 


In sorrow and sack-cloth the widow With- 






















































a blue eye, that would have made an a1 


6 CHARLES 






WITHE : 





ers passed two years in the city, and then, on 
the decease of a relative in Washington, retir- 


ed to a neat house there, which had been given 


a 


to her by the will. Mrs. Withers also became 
the guardian of Emma Temple, the only child 

"the deceased, a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
who was, by the provisions of the will, to re- 
side with her aunt until the day of her marri- 


The memory of her son continued for a long 


se her heart to beat with unuttera- 






and to send the silver tear drops 
rows of her pallid. cheeks: By 
and the 


‘red. to 


} 
1 





however, her sorrow aba 


5] 





the dead seemed to be. transf 


ch 
—_ 


} 


Emmi ‘aT emple,as ! said before, was a beauti- 


ful girl; she had a form of faultless symmetry, 


sire to excl 





341 7 Ane a mine 
iangve with her, and a mind, 


unimproved, strong and vigorous as any that 
1 | 


tiful 





was ever enclosed by nature in that be: 


st called woman. She had been permit- 





way in every aa a 





ation of her father’s residence, mingled with 
company far below her standing in society, she 
had made some contemptible acquaintances. 


One evening, at the house of one of her 





d toa Mr. 





: ; 
fal associates, she was introdu 


Podd—the gentleman who acted as a banker 





in the outset of this tal he, as was usual 


with him, declared his love for her before the 
evening’ was spent, She, of course, gave him 
a damper and i the house. Bally) Todd 


was not the man, however, to be bluffed off in 


Eb veet lean ents ve: +a were ins] 
toatl Manner. fAiS Manners were wi 







yerson Was about as ur 


= Z 
hint 
rut his 


p 
J 
of any child of perdition ever cho 
In fact, old serat 





for a Lieutenant. 
a deal of bad taste in his selection, but as he 


never was set up for perfection, I su 





ane , Lg ms + + 
nust excuse him: £ OC ld was said to be rik h 


1 ; 
he rode full-blooded horses, drank champagne, 
} } “7 5¢ > 

laid a bed until 10 o’cloek, dressed well, swore 


terribly, wore his hair in curls down his back 





and was o' ; perfumed with rose water. 
Of course a as a perfect gent] 
the measure of his neishbor« 


eman, and 





his 
hood 8 glory. 


Matters went on in this manner for some 
months, until at length the ungenerous garn- 
bler stood forth to the world as the diobolical 
seducer. The unfortunate Emma Temple, 
the victim of his art, died in the hour of her 
calamity, and the innocent child slept in death 
on the cold bosom of the guilty mother. Over- 
come by this second awful visitation of ser- 
row and shame, the old widow with a prayer 
on her lips for the destroyer of the daughter 
of her peace, folded her sackcloth about’ her, 
and laid down to die. Soon the cold hand of 
death rested upon her aged features and play- 
‘ 


ed with her heartstrings. She turned her face 





to the wall, and died without a groan. 


A couple of ancient maiden ladies, sat 
watching the corpse of the friendless widow 
the evening after her death, and while they 
endeavored to preserve their own characters 
by pulling to pieces those of others, a rap was 
heard at the door. The one nearest the en- 
trance answered the signal, and a ian envel 
oped in a sea cloak inquired if the widow Wi- 
thers resided there 


‘She did live here,” said the old crone 


‘but she is now in heaven. Weare sist ne 
with her earthly tabernacle; walk in my son. 


You seem to be a fr 





iend of the family, and your 
cheek betrays your faintness.” 


‘Dead,” said the stranger, im an agony 


wauiech our pen si hall never attempt to describe 
and throwing off his cloak, stood forth the lo 
lost Charles Withers. 





agonizing youth was be- 





side the pallid corpse of his mother, and there 
we will leave him, to recount the history of 
his absence. 


When Withers left Nathan at the corner of 


sence he walked swiftly along the silent 

2ef until he arrived at the entrance of the 
avenue in which his mother resided. At this 
moment two men attacked him; whom he re- 


cognized ag the companions of his evenin 





tertainment. Withers was naturally a very 
strong young man, but the heavy drams of the 
evening had rendered him almost powerless. 
He therefore could bart make one or two in- 


effectual strus 





nd raise a ery for he ips! be- 


fore he was felled + to the ground by a sha 




































cornered stick, which caused him to bleed pro- 


The robbers then took his money, carried 


and threw him into the 





him to the wh: 


am. At this moment the powerful dog, 





uided by the blood of his master, sprang 





down the street, and plungi into the water, 
erasped the nearly m ered ‘ by the col- 
grasped the nearly murdered man by the col 





lar, and swam with him towards the nearest 





soon reached the sid 


vessel. He :of an India- 


lan just getting under way, and was discov- 


ered by the captain, and drawn over the side of 


a “ 
; 


1¢ vessel with his master in his mouth, near- 





ly exhausted. Struck by the odd 





circumstance, and net knowiag what to do 
with the poor fellow, or his noble dog, the 
oncluded to ship the former as his clerk, and 
to rate the latter a supernumerary for provis- 


ms. He, therefore, had Withers removed to 





warm birth, and after dressing his wound 





ft him sleeping with his dog at his feet.— 


Vhen the yeung man awoke to a sense of his 


uation the capes of Delaware had sank as- 


n, and the bread atlantic rolled in grandeur 





— ) } 1 ’ | 
elore the good ship ivanhoe. 
> i 


, the cap- 


Having doubled Cape Good Hope 
1in of the Ivanhoe put his helm up, and ran 
r the bay of Bengal... But owing to counter 
urents and want of good observations, the 
ssel, at midnight, dashed upon the coast of 


sromandel, and ere the sun arose 


re of the ship, nor a man of that 





crew, were for nd, exce 





and the Captain, who were saved by the exer- 
tions of the generous dog, who lost his life m 
a third attempt to board the sinking vessel. 


) 
mace 





le 


immediate 
ves lmimedia 


the wretched men, and marched them up to 


quered the place, and set the cay 


From the coast of Coromandel, Withers a 








his commander departed, and at length reach- 
ed Calcutta, where they made their usual pro- 
test against currents, &c., and then took pas- 
age for the United States in a returning In- 
long passage, the vessel ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, but Withers findi 


mother had changed her residence, stopp 





CHARLES WITHERS. 


¢ master know of his 


























dispel the 
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8 TO THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. 











though he had stepped upon a cockatrice’s 
den, and, saying ‘‘ Great God, it is he!” fell 
senseless upon the floor. 

Upon recovering aud learning the history of 
young Withers, Todd informed him that Na- 
than and an associate did the deed, while he 
watched the street. Upon this confession, 
Todd was brought in as State’s evidence, and 
Nathan was convicted and huang. Todd then 
to escape the vengeance of Withers, left the 
city, and wandered far from the scenes of his 
early deeds, and was forgotten. 


Upon the death of Charles Withers a strange 
looking man appeared in Chesnut street, with 
a bell crowned hat, and a long tailed blue, 
and notwithstanding the presence of the bran- 
dy blossoms upon his face, and the absence of 
his whiskers, the most careless observer who 
had ever seen the devil in his early days, must 
have been ready, with ourself, to exclaim, as 
this singular personage stood underneath the 
awning of one of the principal! hotels in Ches- 
nut street, picking his teeth with a bowie 
knife, ‘‘ Good God, Bully Todd!” 


Original. 
TO THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. 


Dost ever take a survey of the past— 

Bring to thy mind the joyous days gone by ? 
Does memory o’er thy soul a halo cast, 

The shadow leave thee then to weep and sigh? 


Dost thou recall the hours when our young hearts 
Knew not the throes which disappointment 
brings, 
When all the joy which earthly bliss imparts, 
Was ours, and nothing knew we of its stings? 


How blithely plucked we flowers in our way, 
And little deemed that they were formed to 
fade ; 
Or dying, lightly cast them far away, 
And sought for fresh ones in some other glade. 


Ah swiftly fled those hours; youth would notstay; 
Fate and old Time have many changes shewn. 
Few joys—much grief has marked our varied way 
And either heart its sorrows well have known. 


Dost thou repine, and blighted hopes bemoan? ‘ 
Seck for the rainbow promise in thy sky? 
List for the bird which charmed and find it own? 
Turn to earth’s fountains—find them parched 
and dry ? 


Then has our fate been most alike in this; 

Earth has deceived us with her fairest smile; 
Mocked us with gewgaw promises of bliss, 

And left us naught but blighted hopes the while. 


Is there no green spot on life’s dreary waste— 
No bright spot on thy darkly clouded sky ? 
Have all the draughts grown better to thy taste, 

And nothing left thee but the wish to die? 


Then has our fate been most alike indeed! 
Ah! little deemed we, when our hearts were 
light, 
That they were doomed in anguish thus to bleed; 
That thus should set our sun which rose so 
bright. 


But thou, perchance, upon the waste hast found 
Some fertile spot where flowers spontaneous 
spring; 
Sought out a stream where waters pure abound, 
And heard again the bird of promise sing. 


Then has our fate been most unlike indeed— 
Earth’s fountains all are bitterness to me ; 
Her gardens, filled with many a noxious weed, 

And no bright spot of promise can IJ see. 


R. M. S. 


Original. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 


Youthful sports, like winter’s blast, 
Are boisterous and free ; 

Chills, that cares on young hearts cast, 
Like frosts *fore sun-shine, flee. 


Frosty age, like winter snows, 
Brings many an aching pain; 

Like icy streams, the old blood flows 
But slowly through the vein. 





ters of a w althy London merchant. The 

father, having realized a handsome fortune, had 
retired from business, and devoted himself to 
the pl ires of society : hment 
ot his estate It w htful] d at 
the distance of a few miles from London, that 
his children might have tl of the best 
masters the city could affor Well did th 

profit by their instruction, and proud was Mr. 
Walden of his daughters’ accoi iplishments, as 
well as of their extreme beauty, which, with 
the dowry he would be le to bestow, he 
thou rhit sufficient to captivate any veer of the 
realm. Indeed he had set his heart upon hay- 
ing at least one noble for a sor law, though 





sure that 


he would greatly prefer two. He felt 


Clara, the eldest, would fall in with his own 


views, but of Lucy he was 


not so certain. 


Never were two si unlike. 








was tall, and her face and figure were con 


by many, mod 


ered, 


Her hair 





ls of perfection. 
her complexion ex- 


quisite, and her large flashing hazel eyes 


was of the richest brown, 


sna ix Ana _— >} 
spoke a consciousness of be 


which, however it might enable her to play the 





coquette, and | ring’ a lorers to het et, would 
not, in all probability, add to r domestic 
peace and happiness. She had been accus- 


tomed to command, and was impatient of the 


slightest contradiction, whether it c¢ {rom 
inferiors, or from those of an equal 1 ¢ with 
herself. Lucy, on the contrary, was mild and 
unassuming. She was small and delicately 
formed, with soft blue eyes and a profusion of 
auburn tresses. She sought not to ma! on- 
quests, although “to Jove d to t ; 

: 5.” is tf h ht « I ti Lwu- 
cy ved { 1 | ; 

tenderne ind seldom ‘ tl f 
the latter, though e W not blind to 
faults. But ab the time « sto 

she began to discover that Clara ¢ i 
surveillance over her not at all 


Clara was now nineteen, Lucy two ye 
» 































ivored admirer of the 


VV hil . 
Morton, whilst his rel: 






tive 





was paying 
- 5S 





assiduous court to the latter. Lord Morton 
1 young man of > mind and manners, 

‘ 1 rather proud and aristocratic in his 
10tio He was, upon whole, a suitable 
1 for Clara Sir Charles L—— was 

iy fashionable, but that was all that 
could be said in his favor. He was very fond 
of pl ome even whispered of gambling. 
I a4 

However that may be, a more unsuitable hus- 
band for th tle and loving y could not 
have been imagined. Too find carelessness and 
difference where she looked for affection 


would chill her to the heart, and perhaps put 
She might have said with 








7 Give me but 
1ethinge whereunto I n bind my heart; 
Sometl to love, to rest upon, to cl p 
Affection’s tendrils round.” 
Deprived of that something she would be una- 
bie to ex t. fi r she « Id not like Clara, find 
1 equivalent, or i ither substit le, in the love 
of od d play 
One of their most constant visiters was a 
oung physician, named Mansfield He was 
1 OF] , and depend on his ‘le, who 
: in old id of Mr. Walden is inti- 
$ y 1 the old l 1 Pay him an 
opportunit f cultivating an acquaintance 
Lue ch otherwise would have been 
P t to « : for there was little in the 
” ince or prospects of the young Dr. to 
I | 1 to t htv Clar | v~ 


Lp] 
to r. 

{ , in’ fact, « i 1 that Lucy 
- ' _ he r he 
10 ee / ce of Mans- 
I th cont i f his poy- 
erty I t not ho- 

i Lucy forget that he 
Handse { 1 most interest of all 



















































_and fortune of Sir Charles L 





10 THE SISTERS: 








their visiters. But in this she could not suc- 
ceed. His genuine worth, unaffected man- 
ners, delightful conversation, and above all, 
his deep and fervent love for herself, which 


, even Clara did not pretend to doubt, endeared 


him to Lucy... She was more proud of having 
been the first to awaken feelings of affection 
in the bosom of such a man, than if she had 
received the homage of a hundred titled fops. 
Lord Morton soon .proposed for the hand of 
Clara. He was accepted, and in anticipation 
of coming happiness, and preparations for her 
nuptials, the proud beauty forgot, for a time, 
the attentions of Mansfield, and the danger of 
Lucey, but no sooner was that great event over, 
than Lady Morton became extremely desirous 
that her sister should also be established, and 
great was her indignation to find that she had 
rejected in the most positive manner the hand 
She imme- 





diately acquainted her father with the true 
cause of Lucy’s strange conduct, and his anger 
was almost equal to her own. He forbade Dr. 
Mansfield to enter his house, or hold commu- 
nication with his daughter, and neither the 
tears nor entreaties of Lucy were able to sof- 
ten him. Any thing m reason he would have 
granted, but to consent to her marrying one so 
entirely poor was impossible. He led her into 
society, tried to interest her inthe present, and 
to make her forget the past, but in vain. She 
became paler and sadder every day, and her 
father plainly saw that if she could not marry 
Dr, Mansfield, she would never be the wife of 
another. 

Several, menths had paged in this manner 
ere Mr. Walden’s: affection for his daughter 
triumphed. He was'at length convinced that 
nothing but his consent to her marriage could 
restore her to health and happiness, and deter- 
mined to accede to her wishes, though by so do- 
ing, his own projects for her advancement were 
defeated. He consulted no one, nor did he 
say any thing to Lucy on the subject, prefer- 
ring to give her an agreeable surprise. 

One lovely evening she had wandered to a 
favorite arbor, and in reflections on the past 
and gloomy anticipations of the future, remain- 
ed unconscious of the lapse of time. There 
she had gat with Mansfield, there she had list- 


ened to his impassioned language, and vowed 
to live for him and him alone. The sun had 
set, the moon had risen in unclouded splendor, 
yet still Lucy moved not, thought not of re~ 
turn. She was roused from her reverie by the 
entrance of some one. She raised her eyes 
expecting to behold her father, and was aston- 
ished to see Mansfield. She could scarcely be- 
lieve herself awake; but the moment the 
words “ Lucy, dear Lucy!’ were uttered, she 
felt it was no illusion, the voice was indeed his, 
and in a moment all sorrow was forgotten 
His appearance in the arbor was soon explain- 
ed. Mr. Walden had that morning rode over 
to iis friend’s house for the purpose of enqui- 
ring into the prospects of Henry Mansfield. 
The uncle had kindly offered to settle an in- 
come of a thousand pounds a year on his 
nephew if he should marry Lucy, which, with 
the profits arising from his profession, would 
be sufficient to preserve them from want, in- 
dependent of any assistance Mr. Walden might 
choose to afford. 

Lucy knew not how to thank her father suf- 
ficiently for his kindness in suffering her at 
last to choose for herself; and the happiness of 
the young couple could not have been increa~ 
sed by half'a dozen titles, or an income of fifty 
thousand pounds. A handsome, yet not osten- 
tatious mansion was purchased for them by 
Mr. Walden, and there they dwelt in tranquil- 
ity and peace, regardless of the smiles and 
frowns of the great world around them. 

But Mr. Walden had failed to secure the 
approbation of Clara to so degrading an al- 
liance, asshe termed it. Indeed Lady Morton 
not only refused to forgive Mrs. Mansfield, but 
even to acknowledge her as a sister. Wrapt 
in pride as ina mantle, every softer feeling 
was excluded. She determined to forget that 
she had so mean spirited a relative, and though 
there were moments when she grieved for her 
companionship, and weuld almost have given 
the world to cast her arms around her as of 
old, and call her sister, yet she persisted in 
disowning her. She was, as is usually the 
case, the greatest sufferer from her own injus- 
tice and ill-nature ; for she had been accus- 
tomed to confide all her sorrows, trifling though 
they were, to Lucy, and to be soothed by her 


























































THE 


sympathy. And many a time had the kind 


girl sat by her bed when she complained of 


some trifling indisposition, and watched over 
her for hours, scarcely daring to close her eyes 
lest she might find her worse when she awoke. 

But Lady Morton did not often suffer recol- 
The 


brilliant present was sufficient to dazzle and 


lections of the past to intrude upon her. 
be.wilder a mind like hers. Three years passed 
quickly in the pleasures of a London life, and 


his lady determined to 


then Lord Morton and 


make a tour on the continent. They took 


with them their only child, a charming boy of 
After 


Italy, they were descending the Rhine on their 


two years. visiting Switzerland and 
return, when they were obliged, by the sudden 
illness‘of their child, to stop at a town on the 
river. His disease seemed to baffle the skill of 
the best physicians the place could afford. 
Lord Morton sent to a town at some distance 
to procure one of more celebrity, but it was 
The child’s 


spite of all they could do to break it, and Lady 


of no avail. fever increased in 
Morton was almost distracted at the idea of 
losing her son in a foreign land, for want of 
skilful attendance, as she confidently believed. 


At length the crisis came. The parents sat 
by his bed expecting every moment to see him 
die, until the mother, worn out with previous 
watching, was borne fainting to her apartment. 
After seeing her properly taken care of, Lord 
Morton returned to his former station, and had 
no sooner entered the room than he was in- 
formed by one of his servants of the arrival of 
an English physician. 


up?” said the valet in 


‘Shall I show him 
conclusion. 

“Certainly, there is no time to lose;” said 
Lord Morton. In another moment the physi- 
cian entered. He was tall and fine looking, 
but the father was too much absorbed by his 
grief to notice the personal appearance of the 


stranger. 


‘Do you think he can recover?” Said 
Lord Morton after a short pause. 
“IT think he may,” said the Dr. “If he 


lives till morning the danger will be almost 
over, but his recovery will no doubt be te- 


dious.”’ 


SISTERS 


| care not for that,’’ said the anxious father, 

only save himand Is L bl du forev 

A n 0 h 1 |} f ~) id f ne 
them on the physician’s face started back in 
evident astonishment. 

“Dr. Mansfield, if I am not mistaken.” 

‘““ The same,” said the Dr. { oldly - 

‘Is Mrs. Mansfield with you Before the 


Dr. had time to answer the latter interrogatory 
Lucy was in the room. All wrongs, all coolness 
was forgotten in her extreme anxiety to learn 
Lord Mor- 


She seated herself 


the true state of her sister’s child. 
ton arose to receive her. 
by the bed, and from that moment became the 
principal nurse of her little nephew. He was 
restless and uneasy. The Dr. prepared a com- 
posing draught, and in a short time the little 
sufferer was in a refreshing sleep. The father 
then stole softly from the room to prepare his 
wife for the meeting which must soon take 
place. He found her asleep, and having given 
her maid orders to call him as soon as she 
awoke, threw himself on a sofa for a few min- 


utes repose, of which he stood in great need. 
Lady Morton, however, did not give her maid 
to his orders, but flew to her 


time exccute 


child’s room regardless of the girl’s remon- 
strances. Her heart was softened by anxious 
fears, and when she so unexpectedly saw Lucy 
supporting the head of her darling boy, she 
remembered only the happy, innocent days if 
their childhood, ere ambition had poisoned the 
fountains of her love, and rushing forward 
threw her arms round her sister, and imprinted 
a warm kiss on her cheek 

“Can you forgive me!” she exclaim d, as 
she bent over her precious charge, who was 
now awake and appeared much better. 

‘You are forgiven,” said Lucy. At that 
Dr. . Mansfield Lord 


Morton, whom he had hastened to inform of 


moment entered with 


the favorable change in the health of his child. 
Great was the joy of the parents, and though 


the Dr. did not wish to take upon himself the 
merit of having saved him, their cratitude was 
no less, than if to his care alone they owed the 
fe. Clara 


by those she had injured, but she did not for- 


preservation of his | was forgiven 


1. 


give herself. She telt as if she could never 


sufficiently atone for her unkind behaviour te 
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12 THE MARINER’S BRIDE. 








Lucy, or do enough to show a proper appreci- 
ation of her goodness. 


Dr. Mansfield and his wife had been making 
a tour through France and Germany, and they, 
too, were returning down the Rhine, when by 
one of those fortunate aceidents which have 
sometimes so great an influence over our lives, 
they stopped for the night at the same town, 
and were directed to the hotel where Lord and 
Lady Morton were detained. 


They consented to remain till the child was 
restored to health, and then all proceeded to 
France together. 'They sojourned for some 
time at Paris, where the intelligence and worth 
of Dr. Mansfield were properly appreciated by 
many to whom he had _ brought letters of in- 
troduction, and Clara had the satisfaction of 
seeing that although her brother-in-law had 
no titles, many persons of high standing paid 
much more attention to him than they were 
in the habit of paying to those who had only 
rank or wealth to recommend them. 


When their visit to Paris was over, they re- 


turned together to England. Great was Mr. 
Walden’s surprise to see his two daughters 
vith their husbands arrive in company, and 
happy was the family party which assembled 
in his drawing-room that night. Clara won- 
dering how she could have so foolishly depri- 


ved herself of her Lucy’s society for three 





affections on a worthy man, who was better 
calculated than any other to make her happy. 
No farther dissensions ever arose in Mr. Wal- 
den’s family, The affection of the sisters, for 
each other continued to increase, and m pro- 
portion as it increased Lady Morton’s love of 
fashion and display diminished. Their chil- 
dren were taught to love each other as cousins 
should, and paid many a visit together to 
their grandpapa; gladdening his heart by their 
childish sports, and Lady Morton has often 
said that much of the happiness of her life 
was owing to the illness of her child, and the 
accidental meeting to which it led on the 
banks of the Rhine. 





Original. 


THE MARINER’S BRIDE. 


BY E. YEATES REESE. 


I. 


Hark ! ’tis the riotous shout 

Of storm and whirlwind thro’ the darken’d sky, 
Old winter howls without 

As sweep the revellers in fury by ! 


I. 


No gleamings from afar 
Shall catch'the wanderer’s anxious gaze to-night ; 
There is no kindly star, F 
To guide the lonely mariner aright. 


II. 


And she, whose hearth is bare, 
The widow and her orphan ones that weep ! 
God! we thy mercies share— 
Wilt thou not guard the wretched while they 
sleep ? 


IV. 


Around a blazing hearth 

A happy group, our household all appear, 
Regardless ’mid our mirth 

Of the hoarse tempest spreading terror near. 


V. 


Childhood, with artless smile, 
And age with calm and philosophic mein, 
Each passing hour beguile, 
With mingled shouts of mirth, and smiles serene. 


Vi. 
Yet ’mid our social cheer 
Sits one with features wo-be-gone and pale, 
Whose spirit sighs to hear 
The wild, shrill shrieking of the passing gale. 
VII. 
Sad,—ah ! how sad to her, 
The beating rain, and elements commotion— 
Alas! alas! they stir ; 
Thoughts of the loved-one on the trackless ocean. 


Vill, 
To her each thought is pain, 
And Fancy, whose dread power is never lost, 
Brings to her maddened brain, 
Visions of wreck on wreck, by tempest tost. 
IX. 
Oh! chide her not, that tears 
Are stealing from a fount unused to weep; 
But soothe her rising fears, 
And hush the bitter thoughts that will not sleep. 
xX, 
There are kind voices near, 
And the bright smiles of loving friends are round 
her. 
Yet chide not thou the tear, 
For sorrow’s gloomy spell, to-night hath bound 
her! 
































LW | 
vere the 


for a model of health and y; we Ce tL an « 
L le, ’ ‘ 
provaodly f 1eCL a rural WI } | ; af i > me- 
lk-pail. . With 1 who 1 
MiiKk-patrt,. VIL t ,; WHO WO! I ‘ ; ! Vs, . l, ¢ »] hea- 
rosy cheeks and L ar : mass 
sisters were al n- 
to one who h een tl ‘ anc 





conscious g f bro y al ] f I ear < the 

nificent brunettes of the South, it may exp footfall. The elast ts rebounded 

something more than coincidence that t: v | i ie 

} 11 | 4] ~ A 

lers should always award the wreath of Ameri- panels of \ we ny mirroi 

can beauty to the belles of the city of monu- Che eye ] ruishned under the mellow glow of 
be 1" 1 } : ; _ , ant r ; 1 t 1 : mi 

ments. Weil, there is a Way of accounting painting, a ing, damask and bullion. (he 


for taste ; old enough, however, to have been furniture reflected a soft and wavel 


forgotten ere this. Juno promised power, Mi- from the toilet, “‘ where { perfumed lights 
nerva, wisdom; but the more-knowing Vent stole through the mists of alabaster lamps.’ 
whispered a gift of the most beautiful woman There was something of exquisite lanruor and 





in the world, and Paris gave her the apple in- © repo n the tournure of the. be 





scribed with “ Let the fairest take it.” Yet, droo; g curtains, its clothes turned down, and 
ith al whinge bape =e a Ch P  Meaite® + P ’ ee my 
with all her charms, the Queen of Beauty its pillows trimmed with ruffled lace. he very 


married a blacksmith. Perhaps her | ity air invited sleep; so loaded with toilet perfu- 
had been a fatal gift, and the democratic Vul- mery and the swee ‘ » beautiful exotic 

can ‘‘made an honest woman @f her.’ Ch Li 
decision of Paris does not ir iply a death of wealth! what § rtan. her 1 oy 
charms to the other fair disputants—Juno, es- Yet luxury had 1 spoiled Cl 
pecially. Her husband was too tasteful in hi 
appreciation of beauty to marry afright. Wit- 


ness his gallantries with the snowy Leda and Clara w 


a de of two months. Shx had 
the rosy Europa ; yet, within her monumental just returned from the theatre with her hus- 
shadows many fair flowers are blooming in tl band and a beautiful female frie who was 
boudoirs of the good city of the Calvert One agssistine her to undress. It wi yut ten 
of her sweetest is Clara Lake—meaning, by o'clock. but for the s of the 1 genera- 


« Pees baad abbnwestn By Kiet ' ; : 
sweetest,” the flower t lat compounds bloom ti married people must set the example of 
with fragrance—the woman that unites beauty rly hours. Wel 


Ly ¢ y hour I 


feathers make fine 
with intelligence. birds,” but not fine girls; and so it was with 
It was a chilly night last winter, and clear as Clara; for all the feathers, ermine. jewelry 


day ; for the moon is brightest on the coldest and satins she disrobed. her own smiles be- 


nights; so purity, like ice, is most lustrous 
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increasing loveliness. The last jewel was un- 
clasped from her hair, and it fell in dark and 
cooling showers on a bosom that had all the 
beauty of snow without its chilliness. Her 
eyes were like two diamonds in the mirror at 
the sight. Her husband was not there to brush 
her curls, and she did the task for him ; just so 
negligently that he would do it over again. 
What delicious remembrances are associated 
with the toilet. 

The wife was extremely lovely. She had a 
figure (could it have been seen, and the pro- 
bability increased as she undressed) like ‘‘ the 
statue that enchants the world,” or rather the 
statue resembling her, if we take the fairest as 
the standard of comparison—head and features 
after the mould of the goddess of liberty: 
a new cent; hair of floating chesnut, never 





on 


tortured by paper, nor crisped by curling tongs, 
that borrowed not a wave of its silken ele- 
gance from art; eyes that wore the glisten of 
dark mahogany in moonshine—two lurking 
loop holes, whence Cupid sped most fatal shafts 
at the besieger; lips kissed into a fever, and 
complexion like a pale roseleaf when you tear 
open the bud, just as it shows its streaks. 

Her companion was scarcely Clara’s inferior 
in personal appearance. Her fairer and more 
blazing and unsettled eyes, indicated a san- 
guine, fanciful, and perhaps giddy tempera- 
ment. She was from the country, a land of 
hills, where lonely hours dispose to ideal cre- 
ations; where books and strolls, songs and 
flowers, storms and calms, breezy streams by 
day, and chaunting waterfalls by moonlight, 
and more than all the lovers’ meeting by the 
greenwood shade; all nurture that imaginative 
enthusiasm which, mistaking compliment for 
feeling, revelry for happiness, so readily yields 
captive to the gaieties of a city. She was 
splendidly attired; for, alas, already her am- 
bition had achieved the richest fashions and 
the tallest feathers! Yet, at the moment, a re- 
miniscence of happier hours intruded on her 
newborn passions, for she turned sickened from 
the brilliants on her fingers, to gaze with en- 
vious sadness on the wife. 

“ And what think you of a city life?” in- 
quired Clara, as she slid a satin slipper from 
her pretty foot. 


“‘T am not surprised at Julia;” answered 
Isabel,.musingly. They had just seen Miss 
V as Julia, in the Hunchback. ‘ Poets 
have painted the town in such cold and formal 
pictures that, like her, I am captivated to find 





it so different and so enchanting.” 

“Then, like her,”? answered Clara, ‘you 
have overlooked the mellow charms of the 
perspective in the glitter of the foreground. 
You do us greater injustice than the poets 
when you imagine that fashion and splendor 
are the brightest side of our life’s picture. 
Poetry has denied us social love, but’ where 
in your country gardens will you find the 
flower so blooming as at our city firesides? It 
is a household plant, and, debarred of fields, 
we nurse it at our hearths. The world is cold 
without, and we seek for warmth within. 
Poetry has tuned her divinest numbers to the 
praise of rural life, so that we are disappointed 
almost to dislike, at its frequent clownishness 
and discomfort.” 

“Yet you married a countryman; said 
Isabel. 

“‘T did;” returned the wife, with a happy 
look at her youthful husband’s portrait, “‘and 
you, most probably, will marry a citizen. You 
are already won by their complimentary ele- 
gance in contrast to the less practised non- 
chalance of a countryman; you mistrust his 
knowledge of the ton, and constantly fear some 
ludicrous mistake, at which the triflers of so- 
ciety will laugh. A debutante is jealous of 
punctilios, and feels secure from ridicule with 
an amateur her cicerone; he, in turn, is cap- 
tivated by her naivette, a charm—at least to 
him, wearing the fascination of novelty. Now 
it isremarked in schools that students from the 
country are very stupid or very talented, while 
those from the cities are neither one nor the 
other. Hence, a city belle, tired of common- | 
place chat, will prefer a well-educatec gentle- 
man from the country ; for there is nothing so 
flattering to beauty as the adulation of talent. 
If he is less vivacious in society he is more 
passionate alone; moreover, she is assured of 
his singleness of heart and unsurfeited affec- 
tion. Youug men of fortune and fashion, in 
a city, are too apt, like bees, to sip the sweets 
of many flowers; this is insulting woman on 
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her point of honor. She must have an undi- 
V i heart Wr si ‘)) ot het 

[sa lent, yet she trem t with th 
m ‘ } fancy ha I 1 
into } t ‘ th while con f 
lumbered. ( had seen with what reck- 


} 


; | ’ } .¢ 
ss delight her friend ha 


whirlpool of fashion. She however, 
that her heart was untainted, and, with maste: 
Walter’s intention, she resolved to ruide, but 


not to check her, that the dise miont work 


its own cure. Romances and solitude had 


made Isabel one of those musing and imagi- 


native beings, who readily invest an elegant 


exterior, with corresponding qualities of the 


heart, and Clara trembled for her safety, when 


she noted the fascinating attentions of a de- 


stroyer, and the too unequivocal pleasure of 


her friend. There was something like a 1e- 
turn to her deserted feelings—something like 
a longing for that serene delight which flees 
the crowd for the fireside, in Isabel’s filling 
eyes, as she watched the lovely wife stooping 
till her ringlets fell to hide the splendid bosom 
the lawn deserted, while she slipped from her 
foot the silk that still retained the warm and 
beautiful mould of the limbit had encased. It 
shook Isabel’s new and feverish ambition for 
display to see one so brilliant and beautiful as 
the wife deserting the world for her husband’s 
society. Clara saw the impression, and deter- 
mined to improve it; she looked, in a pretended 
reverie of fondness, at her husband’s portrait. 
The portrait was certainly handsome, though 
It is 


true of both sexes, that true beauty is the de- 


it needed a second glance to discover it. 
velopment of acquaintance. A woman, mere- 
ly beautiful, wins an introduction, but the im- 
pression is then at its height, and it declines 
afterwards A girl, never flattered for beauty, 
looks within for some charm to cope with her 
more gifted sister, and she finds it in the orna- 
mental culture of her head and heart. So it is 
with the other sex, and so it was with the hus- 
band’s portrait, except the injustice of implied 
ugliness; for it was really manly and intellec- 
tual Men ought not to be pretty; there should 
be something to distinguish them from their sis- 


ters. 


feature and expression; and this is the noblest 


TOILET. 


Manliness of soul will give manliness of 


Ld 


ort of ma ly be Luty I am safe in this theo- 
rm t is borrowed from the sex whom men 
c rre to please. 
Isa 1,” said the wife, acy was twenty be- 
fore | loved; not that I could not love: but 
ny heart wanted a shrine!” 1 was coming home 


from a ball one night, where I had triumphed 


over every thing but a pale student, who al- 


ways had around him a circle of listeners. My 
coterie was formed of the butterflies of fashion ; 
his of the giants of intellect. He danced once 
ly to show that he could 
] 


only dance; but he 
passed by me to ask the hand of a poor rela- 


tion. He left very early. As we were coming 





home the carriage broke down in an unfre- 


quented street, and guided by a light, we en- 
tered the house of a poor widow. There was 
the student at the bed-sidé of her sick child. 
He smiled—for he thought we had come on 
an errand of charity. | gave the widow my 
purse, and he smiled again. I knew he was 
kind. I reached home, and flung a zone of 
jewels to the floor, I could not bear them so 
near the heart they rivalled. | prayed for the 
student, and slept and dreamed of him; my 
ideal worship had found ‘the god of its ido- 
latry.’ I awoke, and my happiness was a 


dream 





a link only of the flowered chain had 
fallen; for as I reached the window, I saw the 
student arrest a furious horse that was dashing 
away with a light wagon, in which was seated, 
not a peeress of fashion, but a poor old negro. 


‘ 


God bless you, my young master;’ he said, 
and the student shook the grateful negro’s 
hand. The crowd shouted. I wept, and the 
student happened to look up and see me. J 


He 


, With a kind of 


waved my hand; I could not help it. 
bowed as he walked on, yet 
proud respect, as if he pitied my weakness, 
and wished to save me from further indelicacy. 
I could have died cf shame, yet I knew my 
indiscretion was safe in his keeping. J learned 
the music of his step ere it fainted in the dis- 
tance. I now knew that he was brave. 

* That evening a drive was proposed to the 
We 


there was no resident to escort us; they all 


university of reached it, and 


had sought the promenades of the city. ‘* Per- 
haps Mr. Lake is in his room ;” said the gen- 
Mr 


tleman who received us; and he was. 
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j I aia ana hin Abita antlalasis 

Lake appeared; he was the student! Hisele- 
‘ . t y eae 41 

gant salutation went to more hearts than 

mine. it was, perhaps, distant, but deeply 


oo 1 


respectful; for he was too well-bred to avail 


himself of our situation to presume on fa- 





y.. There is a tone of manners asso- 


y 
J 


ciated with mind which is nev 





roiliari 





] 


learnt—never 








taught. Ican liken Mr. Lake’s demeanor to 
nothing but the chivalric courtesy of some 
knight of romance, whose betrothal to one 
forbids aught but profoundest respect to the 
rest of her sex. } 


1e city lay mi 


‘We reached the dome, ard t 





s1tim 
AULUTII- 


tled in bie below us. It was a ha 





nal eve, when, poets say, we think of the 


7 peers ks 
tlow leai’’ is 





grave to which ‘‘ the sear and j 
falling; but to me, since that sweet evening 
the. season has’ appeared one of love. ‘The 


winter is coming, and the lone heart looks 


around for a fellow in its melancholy. It 


wes 





happened—ah! no, it was fat 
dent should be my partner. Dared.a poor 
and nameless stranger transc end: the most 


formal deference to the rich and flattered 








1 
ow how mas 


belle? The scene was—you k 





nificent.. I was bereft of words at the time I 


wished them most. Mr. Lake was obliged to 
talk much, else our serliphid sabihiag had, been 
awkward. He respected a lady too much to 
give her a moment’s pain. It was too swee 


to listen! .His rich, feeling, and brilliant elo- 





quence in descriptive scenery, kindled my con- 


fused fancy, and I spoke at length in burning 





words that never belonged to me before. Vis- 
ions, sentiments, and illustrations crowded on 
me, that came with the occasion, and, alas! 
went with it. The student was evidently 
pleased that he had mistaken my character— 
that the queen of fashion had a heart. He 


was more passionate than ever. J knew that 


1} 


such poetic warmth, like yours, Isabel, had 


been kindled amid at aie ie of nature. 


J 


Yet, closely as imagination is allied, with love, 





the student ‘never dropped a compliment. 
PE 

trembled lest my heart was gone—lest his was 

in the keeping of another! An incident took 


us into his room as w vended. Iwas turn- 





ing over the leaves of a Flora, when I saw the 


drawing of a lattice half opened, and a girl 









waving her hand. happy heart !—the 
face was mine! 


“Thus we had known each other but a’ day, 


yet years of acquaintance were passed in those 


sweet hours! We loved. The next morming 


he did not pass; nor the next, nor for a week! 


I was frantic with fi but L had to smile and 





dress and dance. The student was ill, and as 


I knew he loved me, I felt guilty of robbing of 


his time and health 





all he had, poor fellow! 
I was sick of the world. Others had wooed 
me for-wealth; he had not dared to woo me 


T 4 


[love him, thought I, and, for the 


l 


ss of both, I will place him above ser- 





vility to fortune. What nobler use can I make 
of riches? A week more elapsed before he 


ed the window, where, at the same hour, 





t my anxious watch. He was paler, thin- 
ner; but oh! it was sweet to think of my share 


in his illness! Our eyes met—l don’t. know 
which blushed the most; but he seemed to re- 


member himself with a struggle, and hurried 


on as if his love was too aspiing. Thus, every 


day at noon, it was my delightful task to watch, 
unseen, the nameless student. How. often has 
he kissed me for it since!” 


My forgotten Charles,” murmured Isabel, 


[a4 
in self-communion. 
Clara warmed in her recital, as if to make 


the most of her friend’s emotion.. “t He sel- 
dom went out, but I shortly after met him at 
the house of a gentleman who, though weal- 
thy, scorned any other standard of society but 


intelligent 





I was not the only belle who 
left the more dashing leaders of the ton to lis- 
ten to the simple and elegant student. At 
home on every subject, except fashion and 
cookery, his conversation was like one of those 
eastern romances that enchant you the more 
at every leaf. He never praised a song, nor 
asked for one, except that once he gently in- 


“c 


quired of me, ‘‘do you sing?” I had been 


just listening to his original and beautiful cri- 


tique on the opera; of the week. I trembled 
as [ commenced, but after my composure re- 
turned, I never played or sung better. Others 
were loud, as vaya in their applause; he 


; but, as Larose from the 





> not, nor move 


harp, I saw his eyes were filling with tears, and 



























































EN 


he saw, in my stealing glance, that I prized 
his mute emotion more than the most dazzling 
compliment.” 


} 


“Go on;” whispered Isabel, who was in- 


tensely agitated. She was chasing a phantom 
for happiness, and before her breathed one who 
could have been a queen of ton, had she not 
resigned er crown for love. 

“¢ After this,” ‘“ Mr. Lake 


Th xy were angels’ Visits. 


continued Clara, 
visited my father’s. 
He never told his love. One evening we were 
sitting alone over some engravings that pic- 
tured a story of the tender passions. Neither 
of us saw them, yet we turned them over and 
commented mechanically. ! could hear the 
beating of my heart as he took my passive 
hand. How elegantly he did it. ‘ Hands,” 
he saic, ‘‘ were made for touch: their sensi- 
I felt that it 


lightful, and our palms rested in luxurious 


bility is so exquisite ;” was de, 


contact. ‘‘ Lips,” he said again, “are far 


Original. 


EN 


I long to land in Europe—to survey 
The tombs and temples of old England’s isle ; 
Her crumbling castles, now gone to decay 
Her ancient relics and her ruined piles ; 
W here once the Norman knicht in grandeur sate, 
Ané Scotia’s jewell’d queen in tears retired ; 
Where Charles, 


And with the curse of Cromwell’s lips expired: 


in horror, heard his dismal fate, 


Home of the haughty, high-born and the brave 


Patron of genius—mistress of the wave ! 


Fair France, | sigh upon thy shores to rove, 


W here the 


woke ; 


once troubadour his wild harp 
The land of revolutions and of love, 
Where freedom from her chains in blood hath 
broke ; 
The land of wit, and wickedness, and worth, 
Of fashion, folly, and of lofty schools ; 
The green and glorious Eden of the earth, 
The cradle of philosophers and fools : 
Land of extremes, and exquisite in all, 


I sigh before thy sacred shrines to fall! 


The ruins of old Rome—I long to stand 


Amid her crumbling columns, and intrude 


Where once the tongue 
And the fam’d city of 
Dec. 10th, 154 


of Tully gave command, 


the Cwsar’s stood 


Baltimore, 
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more sensitive than hands ;” and he wondered 


if their touch was not exta in proportion. 


I knew what was 


curls from my blushing face, and | 


warm, sweet breath stealing along to’ my 
mouth. I have a wild, segar-smokin o cousin 
Isabel, who will kiss me sometimes, and | 


I should never like kissing, till the 


Alas, 


grows more powerful with indulgence !” 


thought 


student kissed me. the sweet habit 


‘‘You have saved me!” exclaimed Isabel, 
starting up, while her inspiration heightened 
her loveliness to something be 
‘‘T here 
will I answ 


had determined to ne 


yond humanity. 
This night 
s? letter. I 


In one 


is ho ha pi S but love. 
er my Ow 
month 


I will be as happy as } here is your hus- 


band’s st p on the stairs. 





heaven 


the redeemed 


and 


; 
n 


bless you—good nigh 


Isabel left the room as the husband entered to 


clasp to his heart his modest and beautiful wife. 


I long by moonlight, and alone, to muse 


Amid the coliseums crumbling 





srust ; 
ne m 
Who in her glorious days 


a thousand thr 


numents of mighty men per 


went down to dust: 





rm Te 
he mistress of mes, old Rome, 


I'yrants have trod on thy u itimely tomb. 


And glorious Greece, the 


Licht 


garden of the globe, 
benighted nations—how I long 


where Athens wears her ruined r 





The city and the seat of sacred song ; 
Thy mouldering mausoleums to s irvey, 


Where 


" 
10 gaze up 


Homer and his harp together sleep ; 
n thy grandeur in decay, 
And on thy time-worn temples sit and weep: 


Thy fanes, philosophy, have fallen now, 


And darkness rests, O Greece, upon thy brow 

Thy monarchs and thy minstrels are no more 
Miltiades sleeps in his silent cell ; 

And Wo 
No muses 0 


Minerva te 


<iland’s wave o’er Marathon of yore, 


1 Parnassus deign to dwell; 
a foreign clime hath fled, 

And Socrates in death hath closed his eyes ; 
Thou art one silent city of the 

(‘he tomb of tyrants, tra , and the wi 


The tooth « 


Crumble thy marble monuments to du 
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A VISIT TO A NATURALIST. 


BY J. G M. 


floes 


In the summer of 1839 I was travelling in 
the interior of Ohio, and one evening, whilst 
seated in the garden of a friend, enjoying a 
most delicious breeze, and sundry other re- 
freshing things, [ hastily sprung up to capture 
a beetle flying along, which I had never seen 
east of the mountains. After describing its 
character to my hospitable friend and his 
family, and exhibiting some familiarity with 


the science of entomology, Mrs. R. obserged, 





“You ought to visit Count I—— before you 
leave Ohio; he has a» large collection of in- 
sects.” 

“ Count I——!”” I exclaimed. ‘“‘I will go 
fifty miles out of my way to see him—does he 
live in this neighborhood ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir, in three hours ride you can be at 
his house.” 

I at once resolved to go, and next morning 
I was on my way to visit a naturalist. 

The name and character of the scientific 
gentleman alluded to, had been long familiar 
to me. I knew that he lived somewhere in 
the west, but had no idea that I was so near 
the place of his residence. He is closely allied 
with one of the wealthiest and proudest fami- 
lies of the English nobility, but is himself a 
German by bith. For some years he held a 
distinguished rank in the army of a German 
prince, in the valley of the Rhine. His edu- 
cation is just what might be expected of a man 
who has enjoyed all the advantages of the 
most celebrated German universities, com- 
bined with wealth and an inextinguishable 
thirst for knowledge, as well as a high ambi- 
tion for honorable distinction in scientific and 
literary pursuits. But his accomplishments 
are not confined to the more solid attainments 
of the genuine scholar; he is equally distin- 
gaished in the lighter refinements of the pol- 
ished gentleman. As a musician he excels, 
and as a draughtsman he has few equals. His 
leisure hours were devoted to the study of 
natural history, and his ardor became so in- 


tense that, having procured a furlough from 


his military duties, he travelled in Africa in 
quest of specimens, and visited many parts of 
Europe in prosecution of the same work. An 
unfortunate disagreement with some members 
of his family, induced him, perhaps, in an evil 


hour, to forego all his advantages at home, and 





immigrate to America. He came here with 
letters recommendatory from La Fayette, and 
has settled in Ohio, where he affects no titular 
or aristocratic honors, but is generally known 
as plain Mr. [——. [had seen his name in 
scientific works, and had heard of him through 
other channels, and right glad I was of the 
opportunity of seeing him. 

The next morning early I set out, full of 
high expectation and promising myself a rare 
treat. In three or four hours ride [ arrived at 
the village, and having made my toilet in a 
style corresponding to the occasion of visiting 
a nobleman, I called at his house. It was not 
a palace, nor evena splendid mansion. It was 
an ordinary. dwelling—very ordinary, and I 
confess I was disappointed. My fancy had pic- 
tured something very different. I had thought 
of columned porticos, and massy gateways, 
and porters’ lodges, and servants in waiting— 
but there was nothing of all this. It was a 
plain, substantial modern edifice, without even 
any horticultural embellishments around it. 
My courage began to rise; for I confess I was 
somewhat intimidated at the idea of encoun- 
tering a learned and accomplished nobleman. 
I knocked at the door, anda plain, farmer-like 


looking man, in shirt sleeves, and coarse straw 





hat, opened it. I inquired if Mr. I was 
at home. 
‘‘T am Mr. I——” replied the person, in a 


strong, foreign accent. ‘This, then, was the 


t 





celebrated naturalist, Count I My con- 
fidence increased, and, in his native language, 
I introduced myself. I was received with gen- 
uine German cordiality, conducted into the 
house, and made acquainted with his family. 
The interior corresponded in simplicity of ar- 


tificial decoration with the exterior, but it con- 
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tained nalural ornaments, which were tenfold 
more valuable, in my view, than the most cost- 
ly furniture would have been. On one side of 
the room were arranged, in beautiful glass 
cases, many of our American birds, shot, 
stuff a ¢ nd mo inted by the G unt himse * Ol i 
executed in the highest sty le of the taxi mi 

irt. On anether side were glass cases, con- 
taining many of our smaller quadrupeds, pre- 
pared in the same beautiful manner. On the 


shelves | saw a fine collection of American 


reptiles, and a case of drawers on another side 
contained a large number of insects. Our 
conversation began, and for eight hours it was 


} 


i 


» : } ix . . * ‘ 
minterrupte a. Did you ever see twonatur 


ists in company, st rrounded by the objec ts of 


their enthusiastic lmiration and untiring 


study? Some men wolud think them insane, 


t 


—the minutest insect often affords matter for 


an hour’s discussion, and the slightest va 


ravion 
in the color of a bird’s plumage gives rise to a 
protracted debate. The Count had met with 


no naturalist for some months, and all his 


observations and discoveries made in the in- 


terim, were communicated to me. Some of 


them were curious,—many of them, valuable. 


f cours 2, 


The German pipe and beer mug, oO 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PATIENT. 

“Tt is early—just seven o’clock—I’ll war- 

rant the girls don’t expect you before eight, 


and you cannot pass an hour more agreeably— 


come!” said Winifred Weldon, a good-looking 
young M. D., to his friend and fellow graduate, 
Robert Smyth, whom he was persuading to 
accompany him on a visit to an interesting 
patient, that had been placed under his charge 


by Doctor L——, whose assistant he was. But 





Smyth, who was not quite as sentimental as 


friend, and, withal, a vast deal more aristo- 


ld } } 7 
cratic, could not be convinced in what earthly 
rl, the victim of diseas 


h 


manner 


poor 
| 


} 


beside 


indigence, could be inleresting ; 
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are 





introd iced, and t 
and 


ynds just met after a long separation, instea 


were we 


sm 
arank talked, 


i 


until we appeared to 





who had never seen oul 


r 


of strangers, each 


lé 


before. 


The day was most profitably spent by me, 
ive 


<4 much new information on some 
of our animals, and carried away some valua- 
ble 


Count generously pressed upon me. He opened 


id 


additions to my own cabinet, which the 


his drawers, and requested me to take what | 
chose; but this is an offer which I had to de- 


cine. 


I could not venture to offer to purchase 


them, and hence my false modesty was vastly 


kT} \ ; - lla 
lnmy way. | he Count is personaly ac@ualnt- 


ed with many of the distinguished savans of 


Europe, and related many most intere g 


anecdotes concerning them. Long shall the 
events of that day be remembered by me. It 
was an intellectual feast rarely enjoyed. The 
good Count, at parting, warmly pressed my 


ssed 


| - ] 7 
ne mnal ait} 





that we should 





hand, and expr a 


hope 





was uttered, and 


of the 


meet 


I tore myself away from one most 


learned naturalists and accomplished gentle- 
men, it has been my good fortune to meet in 


my life. 


nal. 
SCTIONISTS. 


HE FAMILY RECORD.” 


made an engagement with some young ladies 
of his acquaintance, and if he should happen 


to be detained beyond the appointed time, 


| ’ 


through his friend’s “ 


pe (f° > > 
cursed object oi charity, 


0 
pretty go. 


; 
vould be a 


“ What 


it 


a fe llo \ Weldon 199 
turned Smyth, you ought to have been a par- 


I 


Vt be dragged about by your whims any 


you are, r 


son, with your foolish benevolence; but 


_ 
Ss i 


1a 
longer.” 

“You'll not regret it—come, you must go,” 
and Weldon, t 


hrusting his arm thro’ Smyth’s, 


drew him foreil y long thar igh several 
street tot door of a ve small, old, cra- 
y-look r 1 i, al Wi h he rapped, A 
light fo ep wiliin greeted thei ears; the 
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door was timidly opened a little way, and 
a sweet’ tremulous voice enquired, ‘‘ who’s 
there ?” 

“It is I, Emmy ;”? answered Weldon, and at 
the sound of his well-known voice the door 
was immediately thrown wide open.. The 
friends entered, and were led through a damp 
passage into a badly furnished, uncomfortable 
room, and as the light fell upon their gentle 
conductor, Smyth thought she was a very un- 
common looking poor girl—and yet she was 
dressed meanly enough, in all conscience! 
But, however unfashionable her habiliments 
were, they did not conceal the uncommon 
beauty of her figure. She was a little flushed 
in the presence of the stranger, and the mo- 
mentary glow that tinged her soft fair cheek 
was so rich, that Smyth really did not think 
she looked like a poor girl. But she was not 
the patient. 

Upon a bed in the furthermost part of the 
room, lay the object of their visit, and while 
Weldon was attending to her in his profession- 
al capacity, Smyth turned to a parcel of books 
that loaded the old-fashioned mantel-piece. 
Turning one carelessly in his hands, he bent 
his eyes again upon the girl, who was seated 
at her sewing. She happened to raise her 
head and met his gaze. He was not used to 
shrink from the glance of a poor girl, but he 
did feel very much confused. 

Throwing the book hastily aside, he turned 
to the couch of the invalid. Weldon was 
twining her dark, glossy ringlets familiarly 
around his fingers, and assuring her, in a tone 
of soothing tenderness, that she would be well 
enough to leave her bed in a few days. 

“Ah! I know well, you physicians some- 
times deem it necessary to hold out illusory 
hopes; but I cannot be deceived ; I feel I shall 
never rise from this bed again ;” replied the in- 
valid, lifting her emaciated hand to brush back 
a tiny lock that had wandered above her sunk- 
en eye. 

‘“‘] deceive you?—I would not—no! But 
ii my friend will feel this pulse.” Smyth took 
the little thin wrist into his hand. “Is n’t it 
even—is n’t it regular? Is n’t it only weak- 
ness that confines her to bed?” 


‘“T did not mean that you would wrongly 


deceive me,” rejoined the sick girl, “ but— 
but—you might be deceived yourself. You 
might think—” 

‘“* Think—nay I know you are fast recover- 
ing. But the clock is striking eight, and lam 
detaining my friend. Emmy!” 

The girl was at his side in a moment, and 
handing her a little packet of powders, he di- 
rected her to administer one to the patient, 
every two hours. Taking leave of the sufferer, 
they were attended to the door by the lovely 
girl. 

“'T'ry and keep your sister’s mind composed 
and all will be well, Emmy—good night.” 

‘“‘ Heaven will bless you, Mr. Weldon, you 
are very kind;” returned the girl, ‘* good 
night.” The door closed; Weldon moved 
off; Smyth lingered upon the step in momen- 
tary abstractedness, and then joined him. 

‘¢ She has a sweet voice ;” remarked he, as 
he Jaid his hand on Weldon’s shoulder. 

‘“* Who? Emmy ?—yes, she has, indeed ; and 
did you ever see more beautiful hair than my 
patient has?” 

** Well, who are they, Weldon 2?’ 

‘* Poor friendless orphans, Smyth.” 

‘* But if I may judge from the nature of the 
little library that adorns the old mantel-piece, 
they are not uneducated.” 

‘““ Why, no! They have seen better days; 
but when their father died—which was shortly 
after, he came to this city—they were left 
strangers, and destitute, with very little mon- 
ey, and no friends. But Itold you, you would 
not regret the visit.” 

‘Well I did not. The girls will rate me 
for want of punctuality though ;” said Smyth, 
“JT must turn up this street—won’t you ac- 
company me ?” 

““Thank you—I would with pleasure,” re- 
turned Weldon, ‘‘but I have ‘very particular 
business at home that must be attended to.” 
They parted. Smyth spent an agreeable eve- 
ning with the young ladies, with whom he had 
made the engagement, and, in the moment of 
social glee, the incident just related vanished 
entirely from his mind. 

When Weldon reached his boarding house 
he found letters from his family, entreating 
him to hasten home in consequence of the ex- 
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treme illness of his father; and breakfast hour menced: ** My friends, the hour is at hand 
next morning found him far upon his journey. when we sinful creatures must descend into the 


By the time he arrived at home his father was 


getting better, 


und in a few weeks was perfect- 
ly restored to health? There was much to 
amuse him in that spot where his early days 
were spent; and time passed so pleasantly 


old all 


thoughts of the interesting patient- vanished 


among friends and relatives, that 


’ 


from his mind also. Near a month elapsed 


before he set out on his return to the city. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SUBJECT. 
Ow the day after his return, when Weldon 
repaired to the Medical College the le 
Profe 


sected head of a negro before him, 


ture 
had already commenced, and the sor, 
with the dis 
Was pointing out the nerves of the face, and 
explaining the nature and formations of each. 
At the conclusion of his remarkshe stated that 
the next da’ys lecture would be one of peculiar 
importance, and as they had not a proper sub- 
ject on hand, he wished several of his pupils 
to volunteer for resurrectionists.* 

“* How now!’ said Weldon to Smyth, who 
was seated at his elbow, “ where is Graveyard 
Bob 2?” 


who had served the college in the capacity of 


(Graveyard Bob vas a negro man 
resurrectionist, for the last two years.) 

“Unfortunately the last subject that Bob 
had the honor to furnish vs, was himself,” re- 
plied Smyth, pointing to the mutilated head 
the Professor had been lecturing upon. 

“If none of you will volunteer,” said the 
Professor, after a pause, * I shall leave you to 
draw lots among yourselyes—four will be a 
The 
lots were drawn, and it fell to Weldon’s chance 


sufficient number ;” and he withdrew. 


to be one of the four. 


The resurrectionists elect met that night 


in aroom at the college, where a couple of 


bottles of Madeira were set forth to warm their 
courage before starting upon their expedition. 
After spending some time in toasting them- 
selves and their lady loves, one of them, who 
was blessed with a fund of dry wit, arose, and 
assuming a very serious tone and look, com- 


Every medical institute has its resurrection- 


ist—a person who furnishes it bodies for dissec 


tion. 


dark and lonely tomb, and how portant that 
we should fortify the inward man for the 
event; and with the words he emptied his 


His companions were convulsed with 


olass. 


laughter, but preserving an imperturbable 


gravity, he continued: 
“The wind howleth without like a roaring 
lion, 


seekino—whose—hat it may blow off; 


therefore,” and there is no telling how long 
he might have run on at this rate, had not the 
be ll si } 


elucK 





twelve; the hour when grave yards 


yawn, and ghosts walk forth—when, wrapping 
themselves in their cloaks, they sallied out 


and took their seats in one of those awkward 

pel Sabiaetie, vache tie's 12 st ——s i da 

vehicles, a carryall, which was in waiting at 
? A ’ 5 


the door. In a few moments more they were 





clambering over the walls of E graveyard. 


lt was a blustering night; the wind howled 
1 


5 no 
1.0n 


o in fearful custs, and dark masses of cloud 
were rolling along the heavens, from which, 
at interval 
ed. Once ina while the 


through an opening in the murky vapors with 


;,a few large drops of rain descend- 


moon would shine 


a lurid sickly light, and reveal the white tomb- 
stones, which stood like sentinel-ghosts keeping 
vigil to guard the dead from the sacriligious 
hands of the resurrectionists. Weldon was 
no coward, but an uncomfortable feeling of 
dread crept over him as he watched his com- 
panions opening a new made grave. Each in 
succession wielded the pick and spade, and 
with such ardor did they work, that when it 
came to Weldon’s turn the coffin was already 
laid bare. He leaped into the grave, and, with 
a vigorous effort, succeeded in wrenching off 
the coffin lid. 

As he caught the corpse by the head to lift 
it up, a profusion of long hair, which was 
braided up, came loose, and his hand became 
entangled in it. An instinctive recognition 
seemed to have been imparted by the touch of 
that hair. His heart sickened, and he imag- 
his 


While he 


was endeavoring to disengage his hand, the 


ined that it twined and wreathed about 


wrist in a supernatural manner. 


moon shone through an opening in the clouds, 
shedding its pale, unearthly light into the 


grave, and that familiar face, as natural as life, 
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with the eyes wide open, gazing full into his 
own, created a-sensation of horror which can- 
not readily be described. A cold tremor rushed 
to-his heart as the moon again hid her beams; 
a dizzy faintness crept over his frame, and he 
fell senseless back into the grave with the 
corpse. 

‘¢ Damnation ;”? muitered one of the resur- 
rectionists, whose name was Randolph, as he 
jumped into the grave, “I always thought 
he was a milk-faced coward.” And grasping 
Weldon roughly, he threw him out upon the 
damp turf; then clambering out with the 
corpse, his companions soon shovelled the 
earth back into the grave. One of them car- 
ried the insensible Weldon to the vehicle, and 
the dry-witted student who now supported the 
corpse in his arms, remarked ‘‘ You acted the 
part of a skilful physician, Randolph, in 
snatching our friend, as we may say, from the 
very grave.” 

‘Damn your nonsense |”? grumbled Ran- 
dolph, ‘‘ this wind blows hard, and | am shiv- 
ering with cold.” 

“Very true;” returned the other, ‘‘ the 
wind howleth, &c., as I observed before we 
started ; and it seems to me, too, that it would 
be a deal more comfortable to have one’s arms 
around the waist of a living woman, than a 
dead one, especially sucha night as this.” 
As he spoke he placed the corpse in the carry- 
all, and the party drove briskly back to the 
college, where they were received by the Pro- 
fessor and several graduates, among whom was 
Smyth. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE DISSECTING ROOM. 

When Smyth had seen Weldon, who was 
not yet restored to consciousness, placed in bed 
and proper attendants set by him, he repaired 
to the dissecting room! The Professor and 
several others were conversing in one part of 
the room, and the subject was extended upon 
a table in another part. Smyth approached, 
and as his eyes fell upon the subject he started 
back. It was the interesting patient he had 
visited with Weldon a week previous. He 
drew nearer, and gazed into her face. It 
seemed to recall the sweet tones of her sister 
Emmy’s voice, and he felt sad at heart for the 


grief and distress which he knew the bereaved 
girl must necessarily endure—for, notwith- 
standing he had so soon forgotten her,she had 
left a deep impression on his heart; and as he 
gazed upon the lifeless form he fell into a train 
of deep musing, from which he was aroused 
by the voice of the Professor, exclaiming, ‘‘a 
fine subject that, young man. Ha! ha! why 
you seem to have fallen in love with it,” and 
he was proceeding to make an incision in, the 
neck with his knife, when a blow from Smyth 
sent him reeling across the room. 

“‘ Randolph!” exclaimed Smyth, seizing the 
-body in his arms, “if you have any respect 
for my feelings, follow.” 

Randolph was a very particular friend of 
Smyth, and supposing that he had discovered 
in the corpse a deceased relation, he obeyed, 
and, notwithstanding the exclamations of the 
enraged Professor to ‘‘ seize the madman,” 


IC 


they were permitted to leave the room. 

‘“‘ Lead the way to the grave you took this 
girl from,” said Smyth abruptly, after they had 
proceeded a little distance in silence. Ran- 
dolph made no reply, but led the way as de- 
sired; for although at’ any other time his 
friend’s peremptory command, would have 
provoked a retort, yet under existing circum- 
stances he cared not to cross his humor. They 
reached the graveyard, Randolph pointed out 
the grave, but, in his excitement, Smyth had 
forgotten that a spade and pick were requisite 
to re-open it. Laying the corpse gently upon 
the ground, he turned to his companion, 
‘¢ Stand by it a moment, Randolph,” said he 
and then strode quickly back. 

The wind was still blowing very hard. An 
old tree, whose black outlines were just dis- 
cernable, threw its leafless branches about 
with an unnatural creaking, that grated harsh- 
ly upon Randolph’s ears, and as the reflection 
that he was alone among the dead, with a dis- 
interred corpse, passed through his mind, his 
courage began to wane considerably, and so 
greatly did his fears increase with every blast 
of the breeze, that he almost imagined he could 
see the corpse move. His hair stood on end 
and he was hesitating whether to fly, when 
he was relieved by the returning footstep of: 
Smyth, and both falling lustily to work the 













































poor : irl \ 
from w! ich e nad been yu "enw 
dracred. | > the or 


er, daylight had stolen upon them, and Ran- 


dolph, not caring to be seen in such an unusu- 
al place by one who mig! be stir1 
early, took | leparture, leaving Smyth to 
: lat ’ 

compiete t ione. 

There soliloquiz 1 the |! r, as he 
placed the last shovel full of « n t! 
grave, “sleep on in peace, and may your 
poor frame never again . ed til th 
day of final resurrection virt! little 
did you dream that the quiet of your early 
tomb would be so rudely broken in upon;” and 
as he spoke he leaned upon his spa and 
dropped into a train of thoughts, which was 


not disturbed until the sun had risen 


thrown his broad beams across the hills, when 


an approaching footstep caught his 





lifting his head, the bereaved, and or} 





ily stood before him. An exclamation of sur- 


+1 


prise escaped her, when she discovered who it 
was that steod by her sister’s crave, und 


such suspicious circumstances, and startin 


back, with an expression of amazement depic- 


ted upon her even features, the small handker- 





chief fell from her neck and disclosed the out- 
line of a bust of lily whiteness, ‘neath which 
the blue veins rested as dreamily as the moon- 
beams that sleep on an unsullied snowdrift. 
One tiny hand she raised to intercept th 


Gaz~ 


zling sunbeams that fell across her vision. 
for a moment she stood in an attitude of sucl 


mute astonishment that she re 


sembled some 


lovely statue of marble. 


t- 


** This certainly is a very extraordinary s 
uation for one like mvself to be found in, Miss 


Emmy,” said Smyth, “but I beg you will 


not condemn me before you are acquainted 


with the circumstances that brought me here.” 


** And pray what circumstances could have 
brought you here to play the character of sex- 


> asked Emily in a to 


ton at this early hour?’ 


that seemed to intimate that she doubted the 


sanity of his intellect. 
* That I will relate to 
venient 


opportunity .’ replied Smyth, percei- 


ving the approach of the real bona fide sexton, 
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CHAPTER 1V. 
THE CONCLUDING INCIDENTS. 
: ra : ‘ ; ’ 
When Smyth returned to the coll he 
found Weldon pacing his room, afflicted with 
a slight headache, to whom he detailed the 
to of | mo o’s adventure Weldon 
- ; 

na a vow that he eve! oul Ly iand 

wate ‘tins ; 
} other 1 » and tl he w ( 
prevent, i is lay In his powe tl ter- 
ment o: any cory] except a corpse of ¢ ] 
and then both agreed to visit, together, that 

< ’ ri ] ’ 
evenin t ) : ITC) ; \ ‘ 


circumstance to her, and tendex their assistance 


is ag | 
to relieve her distre 





cordingly that evening they repaired to 
No. —, S— st t, where they were received 
by Miss Emily, in a mansion y had eve 


appearance of comfort, and even elegance 


about it, and she, herself, although not decked 





in an extravagan Was arrayec in 





s of tasty neatness that ¢ 


] 


loveliness, and set 


rreatly set off her 





d to convey an 


idea to the friends that she stood in need of 


no i tan After Smyth had given a satis- 
factory expl ition of his st Spiclous appear- 
ance at her te grave that morni: ow, the 
fair girl looked up thi rh her t and 
thanked them both with a smile that woul 
have told u 1 a heart less isceptible than 
Smytl ’ ind then 1¢ related something of 
her own history since their previous visit, du- 
ring her sister’s illness 


it, her sister appeared 


; 
ral weeks, and, as 





1,1 
able to leave her 
she was 


ved; but, by inc 


again laid low, and their slender means becom- 
ing quite exhausted they were j 


reduced almost 


to very begrary, when one evening 


they 


were 
startled | 


wilt h, sne 


yy a loud rap at the door, 


/ upon open- 


ing discovered in the applicant {oI 


é . : * Raby” 
admittance, a uncie WHO had arrived 


in the city, and sought them ‘out for the pur- 


pose of relieving their dist 


esses. But this un- 


expected good fortune came too late for th 
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invalid sister, for the next day she expired. 
Emily’s visit to the graveyard that morning 
had been to superintend the erection of a plain 
and unassuming marble monument above her 
sister’s remains. 

Smyth and Weldon heard the narrative from 
the fair girl’s lips with feelings of unaffected 
sorrow, and after spending some time in sym- 
pathising with the bereaved, and descanting 
upon the worth of the departed, they rose and 
took their leave. As they wended their way 
home, Smyth intimated to Weldon that he 
thought Miss Emily 
thoughts for Weldon’s ear alone, *twere best 





but as he designed his 


not to make them public. 
* * * * * * # % % 
It was a cold, rainy, disagreeable night ; yet 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weath- 
er, a gay and joyous party were assembled in 
Mr. L.’s comfortable parlor. The merry laugh 
was loud; pleasant jests and quaint remarks 
were bandied lightly about; beauty’s smiles 
Were as profuse as summer showers, and one 
enlivening flow of innocent hilarity pervaded 
the whole room. The four resurrectionists 
of our story figured conspicuous in the assem- 
blage, and Weldon was laughing with a blue 
eyed girl, who, rumor said, was his intended. 
The dry-witted student had drawn a little 
group about him, which he kept in a continu- 
ed flow of mirth by his witty observations. 
Randolph’s usually forbidding countenance, 
was smoothed over with a smile of blandness, 
and gentle words were substituted for his usu- 
ally blunt manner of speaking. And the 
fourth resurrectionist, who has been a tacit 
character in our story, also mingled in the 


crowd of happy faces. 


To look upon that circle, one would have 
supposed that care was a total stranger to the 
bosoms of those who composed it, There 
was not a sad countenance, or a sighing voice 
among them, but all—all seemed to have 
thrown aside the weighty toils of the world, to 
partake, with buoyant hearts, of the merry 
feast. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the laugh, 
and silence reigned among the guests. Two 
figures entered and took their stand in the 
midst of the room. Arrayed in a white—nay 
start not, reacer, it was no spectre. Arrayed 
in a white bridal dress, which not a little 
heightened her before surpassing loveliness, 
the blushing Emily hung timidly upon the 
arm of her affianced—the once very aristo- 
cratic, but now very altered Smyth.” 

‘“¢ Remember the visit; whispered Weldon, 
who stood near Smyth, as the minister com- 
menced the ceremony. ‘I said you would 
not regret it.” Smith answered him with a 
triumphant smile. 

“‘ Verily,” said the dry-witted student, ‘I 
would almost consent to play the sexton once ™ 
myself, ifsuch a hand as that was to be the re- 


ward of my labor.” 


‘< Curse it,”? returned Randolph, ‘‘I did the 
most of the labor in restoring the body to the 
grave, and yet he is the only party benefitted 
by the operation..” 


““[_I think,” said the tacit student, who 
had hitherto been an avowed anti-marrying 
man, “I think Pll get married.” 

“* Amen;” said the minister, after asking a 
blessing on the new-made couple, and, in their? 
very hearts, all present responded amen ! 





Original. 


TO TSH PAST. 


BY M. S. 


LOVETT. 


Oh for the past! the buried past, 
For pleasant years gone by ; 

For early scenes, too bright to last, 
Like April’s sunny sky. 


Bright eyes, kind looks and gentle tones, 
And young and pleasant dreams, 

That time of fond, unclouded hopes, 
How beautiful it seems! 


We see again, through misty years, 
The gladsome and the gay ; 


We hear again, from schoolday hours, 
The voice of childhood’s play. 


Again we stray by winding streams— 
On hills, where wild flowers grow, 

And breathe again, to one beloved, 
That unforgotten vow. 


To one beloved! alas! the spell 
Is broken by a sigh 5 

Oh for the past! the buried past— 
For pleasant days gone by 
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Origin 
REMINISCENCE No. ! 
BY I KEMP 
The town of B——, was the residence of l / memory de lights to dwell. It 


Mr. Low nd S, 
* An rlo 


deep piety, and personal attractions of no or- 


an exemplary minister of the 


gentieman oO! 


Catholic Church,” a 


of a tall and graceful figure, 


dinary character ; 


of manners, and warm affec- 


great simplicity 


tions. He was generally esteemed by all who 


knew him, whether of his own religious house- 


hold or not. Though many differed from him, 


both in the forms and what are termed the es- 


sentials of religion, yet his practical piety was 


so decided, that it, in a great measure, over- 
come all the little prejudices, which they too 
often engender, and placed him in a position 


While he 


; ; 
the truth, 


far above the shafts of calumny. 


contended for what he believed to be 


he was at the same time tolerant, and mani- 
fested in his daily intercourse with others, the 


He 


friend to modern innovations in the prescribed 


kindest feeling possible. was no great 
formularies of ‘‘the church,” believing that 
they grew more out of a desire for change, 
than an attachment for the church itself, or its 
sacred institutions, and tended to schism, for 


He 


sedulously guarded the monuments of magni- 


which he seemed to have a holy horror. 


ficent piety with a proper care, and did not 
suffer them to be disfigured by the barbarism 
of modern times. The writer of this, knew 


but little of his early history, which is not 


material. He doubtless received a liberal edu- 
cation, and drank deeply of the classic lore. 
He entered the ministry at an early age, and 
served’the parish from the moment he was set 


apart for the high and holv office of a Chris- 
tian minister, *till separated by death, from 
ith ar 


Gs 4! ; 
the flock over which he watched, v 1 un- 


tiring assiduity, for nearly forty years aud 


after commending his soul, and bereaved ti 
into the hands of Him, with whom do | the 
spirits of just men made perfect, i Vi 

fell asleep in the arms of his Saviour, in thi 
humble hope of a blessed immortality beyond 


the graye. 
The parish church was one of tho 


! 


pues, on wilicil 


adorned to shew, that those 


1. 
Ly aGOrTH 


its altars, were neither de- 


who worshipped at 
void of taste, nor regardless of its sacred char- 


acter. The building was substantial and ca- 


ious, of 


the Gothic order, with a rich and 


yf exquisite workmanship. 


pac 
J 
full toned organ « 


The altar was in the old style, elevated some 


two or three steps above the floor, giving to it 


a prominency, especially when covered with 
the white damask cloth, indicative of the holy 


; of the day; ere you passed through 


purpos 


the vestibule, to the interior of the church, it 


could not fail of attracting the notice, of the 
4 the 


9 





least 


L, yrd’s 


observant. In the rear of the al 


1 
‘ 


prayer, t 
ee 


1e ereed and the command- 


; 


ments, were to be seen in gold and shining char- 


‘ : 
acters, surmounted on either side by a cheru- 


bim and seraphim, with wings expanded ; a fit 
emblem of the altar of incense, from which 


there is daily ascending the incense of many 
) g ) 





long the wings of love. 


stood on the right—the 


a heart, borne a 


The pulpit 


desk on the left, 


on 





reading 


> 


the altar entirely un- 


to modern 


leaving 
incumbered; (a strange contrast 


form, and a 


the 


taste,) a somewhat elevated plat 
little table stuck under it, scarcely visible ; 
whole contributed much to the appearance of 
the place, adding greatly to the solemn and 
striking effect, which one so much delights to 
see, on entering a place of worship, and if I 
may so express it, tends to harmonize the feel- 
inos, and throw about them, that sense of the 


so well calcula- 





? 


Divine presence and majest 
ted to prepare the mind for the solemnities of 


I will 


sub- 


the place, as well as of the occasion. 
here in connection with this branch of my 


make a slight digression, for the purpose 


ject, 


of introducing a circumstance, which just 


strikes my mind, though apparently of but lit- 


tle i yrtance, yet is one which has fol- 
lowed me to this hour, and probably will neve 

+3 - . - Tt’ - l,i i 

» effaced from my memory. The children of 
the parish to the number of one hundred and 
upwart were in tie habit qi m ling eekly 
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for instructions in the catechism, a duty in 
which Mr. L——delighted to engage. During 
the winter months, they usually assembled 
in the vestry room, in rear of the church. 
Some of the little fellows, with an indifference 
and air, so peculiar to boys, in passing through 
the church, forgot the well-known practice of 
taking off their hats, and entered the room 
rather precipitately. Our reverend friend, al- 
ways availing himself of every fit occasion for 
reproving what was wrong, and inculeating a 
proper reverence and respect for the institu- 
tions of religion, did not leave this opportunity 
unimproved. His language, as might well be 
imagined, partook of his own chastened mind, 
was mild and affectionate, yet pointed. It lost 
none of its effect on this account; but rather 
gave to it a degree of weight which seldom 
failed of accomplishing its object; indeed, so 
strong was the impression that, since then, I 
could never feel satisfied to keep covered in 
the house of God, even when paying a tran- 
sient vist during the week, much less on the 
Sabbath, being impressed with the idea of the 
divine presence, and that surely it would be 
the height of irreverence to pay less homage 
to His house than to that of a fellow mortal, 
where such neglect would be at once construed 
into either a want of respect or of good taste, 
or, perhaps, of both. There is, however, a 
wide distinction in the two cases. The sub- 
lime services of the church, so justly esteemed 
for their beauty of expression, simplicity of 
style, and the strains of fervent piety which 
pervade them, were, at all times, performed 
with excellent effect. To a sense of deep- 
souled piety was added a fervaney of spirit, 
which a voice, sweet, melodious and com- 
manding, only seemed to give utterance; be- 
sides the sombre appearance of the place, the 
beautifully stained glass, admitting only as 
much light as was necessary, and the deep so- 
lemnity which sat on every brow, the interest- 
ing nature of the services themselves, could 
scarcely fail of inspiring all who witnessed 
them with suitable reflections, and as was often 
the case, of melting down the most obdurate 
at the recollection of past ingratitude, of 
often violated promises, and disregard of the 


monitions of conscience. . The congregation 





once seated after the usual private devotions, 
all coversation seemed by common consent to 
terminate: the intervening time between this 
and the deep peal of the organ, which denoted 
the entry of the priest, and the commence- 
ment of service, was usually filled up in pre- 
paration for the offices of the day; and it is 
here worthy of remark, that that unsightly 
and irreverent practice of constently gazing 
about on every trifling occasion was entirely 
unknown—a practice now-a-days so commion,. 
and so illy calculated to prepare the mind and 
affections for an interview with the King of 
Saints. Mr. L—— universally opened the ser- 
vices with the words, ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy 
temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” ‘This was generally admired ; nothing 
could be more appropriate, especially when 
read with the proper emphasis. It is not my 
design to trouble the reader with an extended 
commentary on the services of the church and 
mode of performance by our reverend friend ; 
this I will leave to his own imagination, from 
which he can form, perhaps, as just an idea as 
I could hope to effect with the pen. 

The Rey. Mr. L 
timated, was peculiarly devoted to youth, and, 
acting on the well known, but too often for- 
gotten or neglected principle, that ‘‘ preventive 
is better than cure,” he sought occasion, at 
every opportunity, to instil into the minds of 
his youthful hearers, the principles of truth 





, as has before been in- 


and holiness, so that the seed thus early plant- 
ed may at some auspicious period, spring up, 
and bring forth the fruits of righteousness and 
peace. Every week, (in furtherance of this 
object) found him associated with the little 
flock, who felt just as much delight and anx- 
ious solicitude for each returning Wednesday, 
as he did, and who gathering around their 
faithful friend, as he discoursed of heavenly 
things in language mild and sweet, and point- 
ed the yet unformed mind in love and hope, 
to that great. Being who once took little chil- 
dren in his arms and that to bless them. He 
esteemed it as great a privilege to feed the 
little lambs with milk, as in administering the 
stronger food to the full-grown man. To see 
the Christian minister thus engaged, is one of 
the most pleasing and gratifying spectacles, 








































































REMINISCENCE 


on which the visual sense can rest. Long be- 


fore the time, to see the little ones congre- 


gating about the place, to learn lessons of 


wisdom and piety, and prepare them for the 
future trials and difficulties of life, of which 
they are so unconscious as well as for the an- 
ticipated joys of that eternal city, whose ma- 
ker and builder is God, was indeed a pleasing 
As soon as the Rey. Mr. L 





sight. — made 
his appearance, every countenance lizhted up 
and beamed with joy, and ere he could make 
his way, (being pressed on every hand by the 
kind salutation and caresses of his little inno- 
cents,) he would be obliged to take each by 
the hand, asa token of his affectionate and 
continued regard. When arrived at the sa- 
cred altar, all was still, “and now my dear 
children” as was his usual phrase, he would 
observe, “how happy [ feel to be permitted to 
meet you all once more, and I am pleased to 
observe by your kind greetings, that it is re- 
ciprocal, and that I seem to be as welcome to 
you as ever; come then, if you wish to mani- 
fest your love for me, | hope you will be good 
children, listen attentively to what I shall say 
The 


words were no sooner uttered than obeyed. 


to you this day—and now to your seats.” 


When thus we find the youthful band, 
Encircling him on every hand: 
The well known chair receives its guest, 


His voice ascends, and all are blest. 


A mind such as Mr. L—— possessed, could 
not fail of justly appreciating these weekly 
exercises, and! have often heard him say that 
they were among the most interesting of his 
duties, that he was not surprised at their early 
introduction into the church, the scrupulous 
regard which had been paid to them by the 
venerated Fathers of antiquity, the fidelity 
with which they had been performed at all 
times, and which was of themselves a suffi- 
‘That if 


no other advantage was to be derived than 


cient reason for their continuance. 


that of bringing the pastor into daily inter- 
course with the children of his Parish, and 
being made acquainted with the state and 
rendered indis- 


condition of dach, it almost 


pensable. It was impossible ctherwise, to be- 
come acquainted with the wants and disposi- 


tions, the anxieties and cares of each young 





O~ 
wi 
immortal. The Sunday school, however pow- 
effect 


this, for it was impossible for a minister with 


erful as a means of grace, could not 


his other duties on the Sabbath, to make his 





visits there, sufficiently long to effect this ob- 


ject, no individual could supply the place of 
the devoted Paster, it was not often teachers 
could be found either sufficiently interested 
or instructed, to impart a knowledge of di- 
vine things in such language as to make them 
interesting toa child, to accomplish which the 
mind must be either lifted up to comprehend 
them, or they brought down to the level of 
the mind, the latter was the most feasable and 
rational, and faithfully did he do this. 
Memory delights to dwell on the scenes of 

by-gone days, and what can form a more 
pleasing reminiscence, than the innocent and 
virtuous employments of youth, especially 
those in which we have been ourselves en- 
gaged, and when separated from them, by an 
immeasurable distance of time and space, 

** When far from them we love, 

We feel how much we love them, 

And pray each gentle Saint above, 

To spread their wings above them,” 
How do we cling to the scenes of early life 
and cherish their remembrance, their unal- 
loyed gratifications, and pleasing associations? 


of 


early friends, of our innocent pastimes, and 


How do we delight to think and talk 


our youthful pleasures? And when after the 
lapse of years we revisit, (in obedience to the 
dictates of nature) the hallowed spot, where 
first we breathed the breath of life, how are our 
sensibilities waked up “as if from a dream, to 
an unavailable reality? How eagerly do we 
seek the paternal mansion in anticipation of 
ten thousand joys, which we never will rea- 
lize. O! with what emotions will we go in 
pursuit of one long lost friend; survey the 
old building, ere we enter its walls, fearing we 
may be mistaken in its identity, and with 
trembling steps dreading to enter, in heart- 
less anxiety we ask, if such a one lives here. 
Thus we go from house to house, and place to 
place, in pursuit of those we once esteemed 
Here we find that death has been 


behold 


and loved. 


busy, and there we an individual, 


whom, when last we saw, was like the bloom- 


ing rose of spring, shooting up in all its varied 
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beauty, now changed! yea greatly changed, 
by the hand of time, ready to fall beneath the 
autumnal blast. At length, we find, perhaps, 
a tender father, or a doting mother, they look 
upon their long lost son, and know him not. 
He speaks the voice they think they know— 
it seems familiar to the ear, and at length sur- 
veying the stranger with a ken, which none 
but a parent has, they exclaim, in an ecstacy 
of feeling which cannot be described, ‘‘it is my 
child! my own dear child!” and thus they fall 
prostrate in the embrace, for joy that, this 
their son that was lost is found, and that they 
have once more the happiness to behold him 
the object of their highest love. Orit may be 
a tender sister, who would fly into his arms, 
and imprint upon his cheek a thousand tokens 
of her love. But after all this pleasing greet- 
ing, how changed the scene again. Where 
the ancient elm, the tall and spreading oak, 
under whose shade he had often reclined to 
rest his wearied limbs, and fallen asleep in all 
the ease and carelessness of youthful inno- 
cence? Where the running stream which af 
forded so many pleasures—on whose banks he 
so intensely watched the rippling waters, and 
with the guilded fly, beguiled the finny tribe, 
and o’er whose surface he had skipped along 
in all the buoyancy of youthful pleasure ? 
And where is our good old doctor, too, with 
grave and silent aspect. In short, where are 
the friends with whom we spent our youthful 
days? Alas! they’re gone—the ravages of time 
are visible every where, and the stranger at 
home begins to think that there is more pain 
in his short sojourn, than pleasure, and seems 
only desirous of retiring from a scene any 
thing but pleasing—a fit emblem this of him- 
self, and of the world he inhabits—all, all is 
changed, and he is led to exclaim—*‘vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.”” But where is our good 
old friend the Rev. Mr. L——, the reader 
surely cannot think that I could have forgot- 
ten so kind a friend? No. Then let me tell 
him. He sleeps in yonder place the sleep of 
death—with this inscription on his tomb— 
“The memory of the just shall live forever.” 
The sepulchre is exceedingly neat and appyo- 
priate. It consists of a marble slab or altar, 
supported by six fluted pillars, in imitation 


of the one, at which he daily ministered. On 
one side there is a full length likeness of him- 
self in marble, in the attitude of prayer, and 
attended with ministering spirits, bearing aloft 
his petitions to the courts above—the oppo- 
siet is frequently occupied by pious indi- 
viduals for the purposes of devotional exer- 
cises, the object is doubtless to beget a serious- 
ness of thought which the place and its 
associations are so well calculated to inspire. 
The whole is beautifully executed, and en- 
closed with an iron railing—the small gate in 
front is left constantly on the latch, through 
which the numerous and daily visiters have 
free ingress and egress, to gratify their pious 
regard for the memory of one whose grave 
they occasionally visit. The spot was select- 
ed by Mr. L. himself, and from its locality, 
appears as if it was intended to be somewhat 
concealed from the curious visiter, while the 
devoted friend would feel but little difficulty 
in repairing thither. In my solicitude to pay 
the only tribute to him, so long cherished in 
my affections, I arrived at the place. just as 
the sun began to sink beneath the western 
horizon—a fit emblem thought I, of our de- 
parted friend, more glorious in his evening 
declination, than when arrayed in all his noon- 
day splendor, though he dazzled less, yet his 
hidden virtues became more radiant. Ar- 
rived at length at the outer gate of the ceme- 
try, I passed in and though familiar as was 
once every part, I soon found it, too, had un- 
dergone many changes, and I knew not whi- 
ther to turn my steps. The shades of evening 
were by this time shutting out the light of day 
and almost despairing of attaining my object, 
I stood still for a few moments in a kind of 
quandary, not knowing what to do, when a 
voice in tones, deep-breathed and low, yet 
never sweeter voice poured forth its hymns in 
ecstacy to heaven, came floating on the 
breeze, and met my ear, being at the time in 
asomewhat pensive mood, reflecting on the 
events of life, the termination of all our earth- 
ly joys and highest hopes, 


«* Around me stretched the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ached upon mine ear ; 
More and more noiseless did I make my tread, 
And yet its echoes chilled mine heart with fear. 


















































Death’s various shrines, the urn, the stove, the 
lamp, 

Were scattered round, confused, amid the dead ; 

Symbols and types were mould’ring in the damp, 


Their shapes were waning, and their meaning 
fled.’’ 
I started back, as if alarmed at the sound, but 
soon recovering myself, 1 went in the direc- 
tion from whence it issued, and perceived a 
female under apparently a similar state of 
feeling, kneeling on the vacant side of the 
sepulchre with hands and eyes uplifted, pour- 
ing out her soul in prayer to heaven. In her 
devotedness, she rather out staid her time, and 
dimly perceiving through the openings of the 
willow and the cypress, which were around 
the sacred spot, the presence of a stranger, 
she rose and looked around. Though at a dis- 
tance perceiving an evident trepidation on the 
part of the devoted female, I was determined at 
once to speak, and make known the object of 
my visit. To relieve her from all apprehension, 
I asked if she could point me to the grave where 
the Rev. Mr. L. was laid? ‘Yes sir,”’ said she, 
and immediately added, ‘“‘and did you know the 
Rev. Mr. L., for I perceive you are a stran- 
ger, or you could not possibly but know the 


> 


place ? 


; 


I replied that when a boy, I knew 
him well, and was one of those whom he so 
much delighted to instruct, that to him I was 
first indebted for lessons of heavenly wisdom, 
and a knowledge of religion, and that I had 
left my own—my native land, at a very early 
period of life, with my family who emigrated 
to the western world, yet I could never forget 


the early impressions which this man of God 
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made upon my heart, and vy had f 

me to this hour of my existence, that I cou] 

not thu on rev I ol to! 

from thence, without paying the last by 

affection which alone remained in my powe1 

that of droppit g atear over the grave of my 
departed friend. The emotions of iny heart 
were now full as might be imagined, and g 
unable to suppress them longer, I gave vent 
to my feelings, and found the tear of sympa- 
thy bedew my cheek, for the first ie fi 

many years. A pause for some moments now 
ensued, when we were joined by the brother 
of our yet unknown friend, wlio, as soon as 
he appeared, cast off her previous reserve, and 


only seemed desirous of engaging in conversa- 
tion with me regarding all Mr. L’s. friends, as 
hers. After viewing the tomb, as well as the 
light would permit, and promising to repair 
thither again, we retraced our steps, and soon 
became familiar friends. J accepted an invi- 
tation to spend the evening with Mr. Ruggles, 
the father of our young friends, who seemed 
just as well pleased to entertain me, as | was 
in being their guest. I soon found that the 
apparent stranger was soon lm the midst of 
friends better acquainted with his family’s his- 
tory than himself. The first topic of conver- 
sation after the usual formalities were ended, 
was in reference to Mr. L., whom I learned, 
died only about three months since, full of 
years and of honors, more lasting than the 
hills—more durable than the adamantine rock, 
for in the language of the Epitapl—‘t The 


memory of the just shall live forever.” 


Original. 


MAID OF 


THE 


BY P. 


Oh! I remember well the hour 
When first I gave my heart to thee ; 
When every bush, and every flower, 
Served but to waken memory: 
I loved thee once, and once for all, 
Thou gentle maid of Carol Hall. 


Where softly flows the silver stream 
Around the wood-bine’s tangled grove, 


I meet thee in my midnight dream, 


’ 


CAROL HALL. 


ROMAN STECK. 


Thou object of my early love: 
I love thy face, thy form, thy all, 


Thou gentle maid of Carol Hall. 


Where verdant waves the walnut grove, 
Where summer breezes softly sigh, 
I long to roam with thee, my love, 
And list to nature’s lullaby 
I ll love thee till the sky shall fall, 
Thou gentle maid of Carol Hall. 
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Original, 
THE DEATH OF CORNSTALK. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


It was the close of a bright day in the sum- 
mer of °77; the sun, which had been pouring 
down his rays with such an intensity of heat, 
that the wild flowers of the prairie drooped 
and bent down, as if to hide their heads from 
his withering influence, was sinking into the 
verge of an ominions black cloud, which had 
just commenced to climb the western horizon. 
There was an air of laziness about the Shaw- 
nee camp, which was pitched upon the spot on 
which now stands the flourishing town of Chi- 
licothe. The dispirited band of warriors, that 
had escaped with whole scalps from the bloody 
and well-fought battle of Point Pleasant, were 
stretched here and there beneath the giant 
trees which spread their wide branches above 
their temporary lodges—some enjoying an un- 
easy slumber, others brooding, with savage 
sorrow, upon their sad defeat, It was like 
some fearful scene of enchantment—the sinewy 
frames of those tawny red-men, reclining as 
motionless as images of stone, inethe shadows 
of evening, with revengeful desperation pic- 
tured on each grim and contorted visage ; and 
could any one of our unromantic times behold 
such a sight, he would believe it unreal—the 
illusion of an overwrought imagination. 


At some distance from the camp, a single 
warrior, the only being who showed any signs 
of life, was tramping with restless step, to and 
fro, along the even margin of a small stream. 
He was a tall, swarthy figure, with limbs of 
Herculean mould; a form straight and erect; 
and majestic step and bearing. His counte- 
nance was out of the usual order of Indian 
feature—there was something of refinement 
and intelligence in it, devoid of that barbarous, 
blood-thirsty unmeaningness, which was gene- 
raily found in the faces of the primative owners 
of our soil. His head, too, instead of falling 
back from the eyes, like those of his red breth- 
ren, and displaying a large mass of animal or- 
gans behind, was well balanced and promi- 
nent before, with a tolerable development of 
the reasoning and intellectual faculties, espe- 
cially of benevolence. This wasCornstalk, the 
greatest of the Shawnee war-chiefs, and the 
bravest and most talented Indian of his time. 


The chief was agitated and restless, so much 
so that he had walked himself into a perspira- 
tion, and ever and anon he would pass his 
broad hand across his eyes, as if to shut out 
some unpleasant vision, or to shield his face 
from the oppressive heat of the sultry atmos- 
phere. The cloud bekind which the sun had 
retired, was spreading over the face of the sky, 
and the first faint growl of the thunder fell 
upon the ear of the chief like the noise of a far 
off battle. He halted and cast his eyes up- 
wards. A very slight stir amongst the leaves 
upon the trees around him was perceptible. 
He lifted his hand to catch the first breath of 
air that might be stirring and presently the 
breeze came swelling along, rushing against 
his fevered brow with delightful coolness, then 
gently waving the greenwood branches, it died 
away down the deep forrest with a sullen me- 
lancholy moan. 

Cornstalk was still standing with his eyes 
fixed upon the coming storm, when the grace- 
ful form of an Indian youth, who, from his 
disordered appearance, seemed just to have 
returned from .a journey, approached unper- 
ceived from behind, and laid his hand softly 
upon the chief’s arm. 

“Why stands my father here, and why 
sleep his warriors when the Long Knives* are 
upon his track—they come from the rising sun, 
and from the setting sun, like hungry wolves 
upon the scent of a wounded deer.” 

‘“‘ How many are the Long Knives;” asked 
the chief calmly, while his countenance be- 
trayed not the least symptom of alarm. 

“Can my father count its leaves?” returned 
the youth, striking his hand against the trunk 


of a small oak. 
‘“‘ Ugh!” exclaimed Cornstalk, as he gazed 


a moment upon the leafy branches that swayed 
to and fro in the rising breeze—then turning 
upon his heel, he hastened towards the camp. 
The youth sought the wigwam of a sunny- 
eyed inaiden, his betrothed Mahattoo, to lis- 
ten to the music of her voice till the storm, 
which just then began to pour down with vio- 
lence, should end. 


* The early settlers of Virginia were desig- 
nated, by the Indians, Long Knives. 
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The rain had ceased, but the lightning con- 


tinued to stream along the ‘Yin vivid and 





A large fire blazed near the 


the 


frequent flashes. 


camp, around which Shawnee warriors 
were assembled in council, and in the midst of 
the circle stood conspicuous the painted war 
post, like some ancient idol surrounded by its 


After 


some time in stern and solemn silence, Corn- 


heathen worshippers. they had sat 
stalk rose and addressed his people. 

‘The Great Spirit came to Cornstalk, in a 
dream, and told him to make peace with his 
white brethren. I told my warriors what the 
Great Spirit said, but they stopped their ears. 
They crossed the big stream to fight the Long 
Knives. Then they were like the grass of 
the prairie. Now how many are left?” and 
the chief looked around upon his thinned and 
silent band. ‘Where are the young Shaw- 
The 


wolf is feeding on their flesh, and their bones 


nee warriors that went forth with us? 


will bleach in the sun. What shall we do 
now? The Long Knives are coming upon 


us by two tracks—will my warriors stand and 
fight them?”’ 

He paused, but no one answered. 

“Shall we kill our squaws and children, 
and then fight till we are killed ourselves?” 

Still there was no reply. 

‘Then I will go and make peace!” ex- 
claimed the chief as he struck his tomahawk 
into the war-post. A swarthy warrior then 
arose, and said, ‘* Cornstalk is a great warrior 
and a greatbrave. Hespeaks well. Let him 
go make peace with the Long Knives ;” and 
he, also, buried his tomahawk in the war-post. 
The other warriors followed his example and 


the council broke up. 


The next morning Cornstalk and Red Hawk, 
the principal chiefs of the Shawnee tribe, re- 
paired to the fort at Point Pleasant, to make a 
treaty of peace. A consultation was imme- 
diately held by the officers of that place, in 
which it was deemed expedient to detain the 
chiefs as hostages for the good conduct of the 
tribe. To this unfair movement Red Hawk 
was not at first disposed to submit, but upon 
witnessing the heroic resignation of Cornstalk 
he yielded quietly. 


A few days passed, and Eagle-eye, the son of 


OF 


CORNSTALK. 


Cornstalk, was married to the young and love- 


ly Mahattoo, the fairest of the Shawnee mai- 


dens. He was happy; but soon a sadness set- 





tled upon his brow that not even the smiles of 
his young wife could dispel—it was fear for 
his father’s safety; and at length he determi- 
ned to journey to Point Pleasant in search of 
him. Accerdingly he set out accompanied by 
his wife. The third day dawned before they 
reached the banks of the Ohio, whose broad 
waters rolled along in silent majesty. They 
crossed the river ina small canoe, and Eagle-eye 
leaving the little vessel in charge of his wife, 
bade her wait his return. He then proceeded 
to the fort, where he was admitted and con- 
ducted to his father’s presence. 

Cornstalk was sitting alone in the little 
lodge which had been assigned to his use, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. When Eagle- 
eye entered he sprang up, with an exclamation 
of surprise and distress; caught him in his 
arms, held him a moment to his heart, and 
then pushing him away, sternly bade him re- 
turn to his tribe and live in peace with the 
Long Knives. 

‘“« Has Eagle-eye offended his father ?” asked 
the youth. 

“No ! 


returned the father, motioning him away. 


Eagle-eye is a good son—but go!” 


With sorrowful step the youth prepared to 
obey, but oh! shame! the Long Knives with 
a treachery which even the savage red-man 
would have blushed at, refused to let him de- 
part, and drove him back to share his father’s 
captivity. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed the chief, as Eagle-eye 
was roughly thrust into the apartment by the 
soldiers of the fort ; and then both father and 
At 


length the old man rose, and approaching the 


son, maintained a rigid, painful silence. 


youth, gazed upon him with an expression of 
paternal tenderness. A big tear drop rolled 
down his furrowed cheek—it was the first that 
had ever shamed the face of that sturdy chief, 
and he brushed it hastily away, lest Eagle-eye 
should witness his father’s weakness. A hag- 
gard smile passed across his features, and then 
with as much ‘calmness as if no struggle had 
been going on in his breast he spoke. 


‘‘ My son, the Great Spirit is angry with 
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his people—it is vain to resist, we must die.” 

The youth started, and the father detected 
a slight expresssion of fear upon his coun- 
tenance. ‘ Does the son of a Shawnee war- 
rior fear to die? — will he be a woman?” 
iterated he. The son felt the reproof—he 
sprang to his feet, and placing his tomahawk 
in his father’s hands, he said, ‘‘ Hagle-eye is 
no coward—he will show his father how a 
Shawnee brave can die. Let him strike ;” and 
he placed his finger upon his forehead, to indi- 
cate the spot where his father might bury his 
tomahawk. 

“Ugh! Eagle-eye is no coward—he will 


bP) 


die with his father like a warrior,”’ exclaimed 


the old chief, as he grasped the youth’s hand. 
‘¢ The Great Spirit came last night ina dream 
to Cornstalk, and told him that before the 
next sun went down behind the hills, he and 
Kagle-eye should go to the happy hunting 
ground, in the spirit-land.”’ 

He had scarcely finished the sentence before 
a din of voices was heard without, which 
came nearer and nearer, until the words could 
be clearly distinguished by the unfortunate 
captives. 

“Stand back, Captain Arbuckle; we will 
have blood for blood;” shouted several men. 

“Listen to reason, my men; replied the 
Captain. ‘ Will ye kill the poor, innocent 
hostages merely because one of the same color 
with them, has murdered Gilmore. Obey my 
commands and disperse, or you shall all be 
gibbetted for traitors, I say—wvill ye go to your 
duty ?” 

“‘ Out of the way, Captain Arbuckle, out of 
the way, or we will fire upon you,” shouted 


the fractious soldiers again. The Captain was 
compelled te yield to the will of the despera- 
does. Meantime the heroic Cornstalk, who 
heard what was passing, had drawn up his 
tall form in front of his apartment, and was 
looking upon his worse than savage execu- 
tioners, with a smile of proud contempt. A 
dozen’ muskets were levelled and fired, and 
the great war-chief of the Shawnees fell, 
pierced by a dozen bullets. Hagle-eye looked 
upon the mangled, bleeding body of his father, 
and turning with a shrill-whoop, hurled his to- 
mahawk among the murderers. The act sealed 
his doom, and in another moment he lay a 
corpse beside his father. Nor did the inhu- 
man butchers pause in the work until the re- 
maining hostage, Red Hawk, was despatched 
and the reeking scalps torn from the heads of 
all three. Thus was perpetrated one of the 
foulest murders that ever was committed by 
civilized white men, or that ever stained the 
annals of crime. 

The next day a party of the murderers who 
were passing down the Ohio, came suddenly 
upon Mahattoo who was still patiently wait- 
ing the return of her husband. Her quick eye 
at once recognized, in the bloody trophy that 
one of the! carried, her husband’s scalp. Ut- 
tering a scream of distress, she jumped into 
her canoe and shoved off into the middle of 
the stream, where she turned, and in the ago- 
ny of her soul cursed the murderers. One of 
them raised his musket and fired. The ball 
passed her harmless, and with a wild laugh of 
defiance, she plunged into the waves —Ma- 
hattoo was gone to join Eagle-eye on the hap- 
py hunting ground. Jos Si 


Original. 
OPA BLA DNs 


ON HEARING HER SING *f AULD LANG SYNE.” 


The memory of my early joys 
Is gilded with thy name, 
And now, tho’ tedious years have fled, 
I find thee still the same: 
The same sweet tones that charmed my ear 
Breathe out their music now. 
Thine is the same enchanting smile, 
And high untroubled brow. 


The same! nay thou art not the same, 
For time hath wrought a change 

That. wakens in this foolish heart 
Emotions sad and strange, 


I cannot greet thee now, as when 
We wandered side by side, 

Thro’ many a green and shady glen 
Thou art another’s bride! 





I must not cherish thoughts that stir 
This widowed heart of mine, 
Then wherefore wouldst thou bid me dream 
Of ‘* days of auld lang sine:’’ 
Nay—let the past be all forgot; 
Oblivion thus may lend 
The power to recompense thy loss, 
And make thee still—my friend! 
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In 1829, the Freshman class that entered 


Boudoin College, risi 


imbered 


n 


Among this numb 


j , Ban 
land, whose caree! 
was full of intere 





He was about nine- 





childhood, | know 
teen when he entered college, he did not join 
the fir 


One 


the class at st of the term, but did ina 


few 


college building 


weeks. day while walking neat the 


new face—a 


ble steps, and slightly 


1 observed a 


young student whiose fee 


walked with 


As | 


of expression, met my pair of hazles, a mutual 


deformed ficure, he a cane, 


as 


drew my attention. 1is mild blue eye full 


rlance seem 1 to produce mutual pleasure. 


From that moment to the day of his death, 


we became class-mates and friends. This per- 
: 


son was Henry Rand, who, amidst poverty, 


toil and pain, had by the vital energy of his 
so far educated himself as to 


He had 


been for a long time affected with a dropsical 


superior mind, 


become well prepared for college. 


disease, and during the first few months of our 
freshman year, it was apparent to every ob- 
setving eye, that his bodily frame was incapa- 


ble of bearing with impunity, the mental 


labor to which his love of knowledge impeiled 


Lmy 


room, and we spent 
His 


haracterized by ease 


him. He often visite 


many delightful hours in conversation. 


colloquial powers were Cc 
of speech, a polished, classical 


and fluency 


1 imagination. | 


he 


style, and a well cultivate 


must not forget to mention was so 
highly esteemed in the city of Portland, that 
several distinguished citize s of Maine grener- 


ously proffered their aid to help him to obtain 


the of his wishes, good educati 


ol jer t 


Among the number of h 


Hon. Wm. Pitt Preble, of 


Proffessor Henry W. Lonefellow, then of Bou- 
doin College. Rand sustained himself well 
1 lat +] 1 
in his class, till the last term of the He 
was then ill for a day or two, and ch hi 
lodgings, that he might be more retired rom 
noise and bustle, than the room de ore 
afforded. On finding him more t y 
iInmdism sed ] took an « y DM : ( 
1} . j , Vr 
eallirig on him with anot class-m Wie 


~~ 
~~ 


yi. , 


SKET¢ 


Yinal. 


rCH 


OF A CLASS-MATE. 


found him composed and cheerful, as usual ; 
and though he evidently rallied his powers to 
appear as well as possible, he was obliged in a 
short time to apologize for his inal ility to con- 
verse as much as he wished, and begg dus to 
excuse him. On our inquiring after Lis health 


and what we could do for his comfort, he made 


id thought he would 


the best of it, ar 


yell again. ‘he result proved that he was 


ite 
u 


much nearer the close of life than he seemed 


to feel. or we anticipated. | suggested to him 


the necessity of having some one remain with 


him that night. I suppose that he would not 


have asked any one or have made the request, 


but would probably have continued to suffer 
to 


alone, a lamb-like martyr the slowly con- 


suming disease, which had nearly extinguished 
the last particle of vitality, in his bodily frame. 


what incontestible evidence did that 


a 
And, oh! 


night give, which | spent with him and his 


few remaining hours, of the immortality of 


ha 
na 


the soul,—that priceless jewel, the emanation 


of divinity. 1 think I was with him on Tues- 


day night; he lingered till the next 1 i@ht, and 


breathed out his spirit, repea favorite 


Latin ode, demonstrating 


ruling passion strong in death.’ Hie was a 
firm believer in the doctrines of our holy 
christianity. A post mortem examination was 
made on his body, when it was found that his 


whole vital organs had wasted away, a large 
cal fluid was found, and won- 


the 


quantity of drops 


der was expressed by operators how he 


could have existed so long, while all admired 


the lion-hearted fortitude which he manitested 


to the last. The morning after bis death, at 


the close of the recitation with Professor Jack- 


; ; 
ard, he made some remaiks to the class on the 


death of our friend, timely, eloquent and tvel- 

ing. They were listened to with deep atten- 
tion, by us all 

Lhe o¢ ~ 1 of fis fu | wus sole }and 

gy ing President Allen delivered 

au < oul on U v on, | of that social 

pa i chaste ‘ i in feeling, which 

Le 1 charui ai power ol S$ pulp 

A | yarse Of people I | 

on the o on, to e college faculty 
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and students, in following to the grave the 
more than orphan student, (for no father, 
mother, brother, sister or other relative joined 
in the solemn train)—the young martyr scho- 
lar, whose noble mind, encased in a so frail a 


tenement, swelled to its bursting, and soared 
away to its eternal home—to the God who 
made it; there to receive at the hand of infi- 
nite truth, justice and mercy, the sentence of 
its eternal destiny. Ss. 





Original, 


THE BOY OF 


gf A sb A wt bie 


BY C. C. COX. 


od a 


1 know a boy who rides along, 
Our neighbor’s road : 
And never do you meet that boy 
Without his load ; 
A rusty bag each side askew 
An old grey hack, 
With close-cropped mane and snubby tail. 
And bony back. 


The horse is one score years and ten, 
(The rusties say ;) 

The boy was just ten years of age 
The other day,— 

And strung astride that stalwart beast,— 
But three feet five. 

They form the strangest-looking group 


You’ve seen alive. 


Our mill boy wears a hat, the same 
He always wore, 

Three ventilating rents behind, 
And one before ; 

The coat is knit, with many a patch, 
Against the breeze ; 

The pantaloons (not made for him) 
Just reach his knees. 


So soon as he had learned to ride, 
He went to mill— 

And from the barn-yard to the mill 
He rideth still; 

A picture grown, that horse and boy 
In every weather, 

Come jogging o’er the same old road, 
In peace together. 


But though he dream not of a world 
Beyond his own— 

Though all his fare be crust of bread, 
Or famished bone ; 

Though only one poor ragged suit 
His wardrobe hath, 

And nought disturbs the changeless mien 
Which marks his path— 


Turn not aside thy head in scorn ; 
Nor be forgot 

That boy, whate’er his mission, hath 
A human lot: 

Within that heart shall wake the springs 
That move thy breast, 

And he like thee, when life is o’er, 
Shall take his rest. 





EARLY TIMES 


We have in our possession a singular volume, 
entitled ‘‘History of the Valley of Virginia,” 
which was published some years ago, but which, 
we believe, obtained only a very small circula- 
tion, through few counties in the author’s own 
immediate neighborhood. The work consists 
principally of a series of legends and traditions 
connected with the settlement of the Valley, and 
descriptive of the customs and character of the stur- 
dy band of settlers who first laid the axe to the 
oaks of the mighty forests, which once covered 
the fair western domain of the Old Dominion.— 
There is much of interesting information in its 


pages, and a few extracts, which, we think, will 
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be entirely new to most of our readers, cannot 
fail to afford satisfaction.—Eb. 

HOUSE FURNITURE AND DIET. 

Tur following history of the poverty, labors, 
sufferings, manners and customs, of our fore- 
fathers, will appear like a collection of ‘tales 
of olden times,” without any garnish of lan- 
guage to spoil the original portraits, by giving 
them shades of coloring which they did not 
possess. 

I shall follow the order of things as they oc- 
curred during the period of time embraced in 


these narratives, beginning with those rude ac- 




















































into this country furnished themselves at the 


ts. It 


: ; 
; : 


will be a homely narrative, yet valuable on the 


commencement of their establishmen 
ground of its being rea! history. 


If my reader, when viewing, through the 


medium which I here present, the sufferings of 


human nature in one of its most depressed and 
dangerous conditions, should drop an involun- 
tary tear, let him not blame me for the senti- 
ment of sympathy which he feels. On the 
contrary, if he should sometimes meet witha 
recital calculated to excite a smile or a laugh, 
I claim no credit for his enjoyment. It is the 
subject matter of the history, and not the his- 
torian, which makes those widely different im- 


pressions on the mind of the reader. 


In this chapter it is my design to give a brief 


account of the household furniture and articles 
of diet which were used by the first inhabitants 
of our country. A description of their cabins 
half-faced 


building them, will be found elsewhere. 


and camps, and their 

The furniture for the table, for several years 
after the settlement of this country, consisted 
of a few pewter dishes, plates and spoons, but 
mostly of wooden bowls, trenchers and noggins 
If these last were scarce, gourds and hard- 


shelled squashes made up the deficiency. 


The iron pots, knivesand forks, were brought 
from the east side of the mountains, along with 


the salt and iron, on pack-horses. 


These articles of furniture corresponded very 
well with the articles of diet on which they 
were employed. ‘ Hog and hommony” were 
proverbial for the dish of which they were the 
component parts. Journeycake and pone were, 
at the outset of the settlements of the country, 
the only forms of bread in use for breakfast 
and dinner. At supper, milk and mush were 
the standard dish. When milk was not plen- 
ty, which was often the case, owing to the scar- 
city of cattle or the want of proper pasture 
for them, the substantial dish of bommony had 
Mush 


quently eaten with sweetened water, molasses, 


to supply the place of them. was fre- 


bear’s oil, or the gravy of fried 


meat. 
Every family, besides a little garden for the 


few vegetables which they cultivated, had ano- 


com modations with which our first adventurers 


manner of 


which they raised corn for roasting-ears, pump- 


These, in 


; : 
kins, squashes, beans and potatoes. 


if 


the latter part of the summer and fall, were 


cooked with their pork, venison and bear meat, 
for dinner, and made very wholesome and well 
tasted dishes. The standard dinner dish for 
every log-rolling, house-raising and harvest- 


7, was a pot-pie, or what in other countries 





is called ‘“‘sea-pie.” This, besides answering 
for dinner, served for a part of the supper also, 
—the remainder of it from dinner being eaten 
with milk in the evening, after the conclusion 
of the labor of the day. 


In our whole display of furniture, the delf, 


t did 


china, and silyer were unknown. It did not 


then, as now, require contributions from the 
four quarters of the globe to furnish the break- 
fast table, viz. the silver from Mexico, the cof- 
fee from the West Indies, the tea from China, 
and the delf and porcelain from Europe or Asia. 
Yet our homely fare, and unsightly cabins and 
furniture, produced a hardy, veteran race, who 
planted the first footsteps of society and civili- 
zation in the immense regions of the west.— 
Inured to hardihood, bravery and labor, from 
their early youth, they sustained with manly 
fortitude the fatigue of the chase, the campaign 
and scout, and with strong arms “turned the 
wilderness into fruitful fields,’ and have left 
to their descendants the rich inheritance of 
an immense empire blessed with peace and 
wealth. 

l ever saw a 
My 


I well recollect the first time 
tea-cup and saucer, and tasted coftee. 
died seven 
years old, and my father then sent me to 


. Ma-, 


ryland with a brother of my grandfather, Mr. 


mother when I was about six or 


Alexander Wells, to school. 
At Col. Brown’s, in the mountains, (at Sto- 


ny creek glades,) I for the first time saw 


tame geese; and by bantering a pet gander, | 
got a severe biting by his bill, and beating by 


his wings. I wondered very much that birds 


so large and strong should be so much tamer 
than the wild turkeys. At this place, how- 
ever, all was right, ex eplng the large birds 
which they called geese The cabin and its 
turn) re were | | had been accustomed 
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to see in the backwoods, as my country was 
then called! 
The 


tavern at which my uncle put up was a stone 


At Bedford every thing was changed. 


house, and to make the change more complete, 
it was plastered in the inside both as to the 
On 


room, I was struck, with astonishment at the 


walls and ceiling. going into the dining 
I had no idea that 
there was any house in the world which was 
not built of logs; but here I looked round the 
house and could see no logs, and above I could 


appearance of the house. 


see no joists; whether such a thing had been 
made by the hands of man, or had grown so 
I had not 
the courage to inquire any thing about it. 


of itself, I could not conjecture. 


When supper came on, ‘‘ my confusion was 
worse confounded.” A little cup stood ina 
bigger one, with some brownish looking stuff 
in it, which was neither milk, hommony nor 
broth. What to do with these little cups and 
the little spoon belonging to them, I could not 
tell; and I was afraid to ask any thing con- 
cerning the use of them. 

It was in the time of the war, and the com- 
pany were giving accounts of catching, whip- 
ping, and hanging the tories. The word jail 
This word I had never 


heard before ; but I soon discovered its mean- 


frequently occurred. 


ing, was much terrified, and supposed that we 
were in danger of the fate of the tories; for I 
thought, as we had come from the backwoods, 
it was altogether likely that we must be tories 
too. For fear of being discovered I durst not 
utter a single word. I therefore watched at- 
tentively to see what the big folks would do 
with their little cups and spoons. I imitated 
them, and found the taste of the coffee nau- 
seous beyond any thing I ever had tasted in 
my life; I continued to drink, as the rest of 
the company did, with the tears streaming 
from my eyes, but when it was to end I was 
at a loss to know, as the little cups were filled 
immediately after being emptied. This cir- 
cumstance distressed me very much, as I durst 
not say I had enough. Looking attentively at 
the grown persons, I saw one man turn his 
little cup bottom upwards and put his little 
spoon across it; [ observed that after this his 


cup was not filled again ; I followed his exam- 


ple, and to my great satisfaction, the result as 
to my cup was the same. 

The introduction of delf ware was consid- 
ered by many of the hackwoods people as a 
culpable innovation. It was too easily bro- 
ken, and the plates of that ware dulled their 
scalping and clasp knives; tea ware was too 
small for men, but might do for women and 
children. Tea and coffee were only slops, 
which in the adage of the day, “‘ did not stick 
by the ribs.” The idea was, they were de- 
signed only for people of quality, who do not 
labor, or the sick. A genuine backwoodsman 
would have thought himself disgraced by 
Indeed, 


many of them have to this day very little 


showing a fondness for those slops. 


respect for them. 
DRESS. 

On the frontiers, and particularly amongst 
those who were much in the habit of hunting, 
and going on scouts and campaigns, the dress 
of the men was partly Indian and partly that 
of civilized nations. 

The hunting shirt was universally worn. 
This was a kind of loose frock, reaching half 
way down the thighs, with large sleeves, open 
before, and so wide as to lap over a foot or 
more when belted. The cape was large, and 
sometimes handsomely fringed with a raveled 
piece of cloth of a different color from that of 
the hunting shirt itself. The bosom of this 
dress served as a wallet to hold a chunk of 
bread, cakes, jerk, tow for wiping the barrel 
of the rifle, or any other necessary for the 
hunter or warrior. The belt, which was all 
ways tied behind, answered for several pur- 
poses besides that of holding the dress togeth- 
er. In cold weather the mittens, and some- 
times the bullet-bag, occupied the front part 
of it; to the right side was suspended the toma- 
hawk, and to the left the scalping knife in its 
leathern sheath. The hunting shirt was gene- 
rally made of linsey, sometimes of coarse linen, 
These last 


were very cold and uncomfortable in wet 


and a few of dressed deer skins. 
weather. The shirt and jacket were of the 
common fashion, A pair of drawers or breech- 
es, and leggins, were the dress of the thighs 
and legs. A pair of moccasons answered for 


the feet much better than shoes. These were 
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made of dressed deer skin. They were mostly 
made of a single piece, with a gathering seam 
along the top of the fout, and another from the 
bottom of the heel, with gaiters as high as the 
ankle joint or a little higher. Flaps were left 
on each side to reach some distance up the 
legs. These were nicely adapted to the ankles 
and lower part of the leg by thongs of deer 
skin, so that no dust, gravel or snow, could 
get within the moccason. 

The moccasons in ordinary use cost but a 


few hours labor to make them. This was done 
by an instrument denominated a moccason 
awl, which was made of the back spring of an 
its buckhorn 


old clasp knife. This awl, with 


handle, was an appendage of every shot pouch 





cin for 





strap, together with a roll of bucel 
mending the moccasons. This was the labor 
of almost every evening. They were sewed 
together and patched with deer skin thongs, 
or whangs as they are commonly called. 

In cold weather the moccasons were well 
stuffed with deer’s hair or dry leaves, so as to 
keep the feet comfortably warm; but in wet 
weather it was usually said that wearing them 
was ‘“‘a decent way of going barefooted ;” and 
such was the fact, owing to the spongy texture 
of the leather of which they were made. 

Owing to this defective covering of the feet, 
more than to any other circumstance, the 
greater number of our hunters and warriors 
were afflicted with the rheumatism in their 
limbs. Of this disease they were all appre- 
hensive in wet or cold weather, and therefore 
always slept with their feet to the fire to pre- 


This 


practice unquestionably had a very salutary 


vent or cure it as well as they could. 


effect, and prevented many of them from be- 
coming confirmed cripples in early life. 

In the latter years of the Indian war our 
young men became more enamored of the 
Indian dress throughout, with the exception 
of the match coat. The drawers were laid 
aside and the leggins made longer, so as to 
The Indian 


This was a 


reach the upper part of the thigh. 
breech clout was adopted. piece 
of linen or cloth nearly a yard long, and eight 
or nine inches broad. This passed under the 
belt before and behind, leaving the ends for 


flaps, hanging before and behind over the belt. 
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Ihe lts \ re somet ornament I 
some coarse kind of embroidery wor! To 
the same belts which secured the breech clout, 
strings, which supported the long leggins, wer 
attached. When this belt, as was often the 
case, passed over the hunting shirt, the upper 
part of the thighs and part of the hips were 
naked. 


The young warrior, instead of being abashe« 


by this nudity, was proud of his Indian-like 


dress. . In some few instances I have seen 
them go into places of public wership in this 
dress. Their appearance however did not add 
much to the devotion of the young ladies. 


The linsey pettiec 
were the universal dress 
times, would make : 


A small 


elegance, would illy supply 





homemade handkerchie 
the place 
profusion of ruffles with which the necks of 
our ladies are now ornamented. 

They went barefooted in warm weather, and 
in cold their feet were covered with moceasons, 
coarse shoes or shoepacks, which would make 
but a sorry figure beside the elegant morocco 
slippers often embossed with bullion, which at 
present ornament the feet of their daughters 
and grand-daughters. 

The coats and bed gowns of the womeén, as 
well as the hunting shirts of the men, were 
hung in full display on wooden pegs around 
the walls of their cabins, so that while they an- 
sweredin some degree the place of paper hang- 
ings or tapestry, they announced to the stranger 
as well as neighbor the wealth or peverty of 
the family in the articles of clothing. This 
practice has not yet been wholly laid aside 
amongst the back-woods families. 

The historian would say to the ladies of the 
present time, Our ancestors of your sex knew 
nothing of the ruffles, lerhorns, curls, combs, 
rings, and other jewels with which their fair 
Suc h 


Many of the 


daughters now decorate themselves, 
things were not then to be had. 


. : 
younger part of them were pretty well grown 


up before they ever saw the inside of a store 


room, or even knew there was such a thing in 


the world, unless by heat and indeed scarce- 


toilet, they had to handle f) 


Instead of the - 
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distaff or shuttle, the sickle or weeding hoe, 
contented if they could obtain their linsey 


clothing and cover their heads with a sun bon- 
net made of six or seven hundred linen. 


[tO BE CONTINUED. | 





DET Otte Ss NEL SO, le eae 


WE present our first number to the public, un- 
der the most cheering auspices, so far as public 
patronage is concerned, and under very unplea- 
sant circumstances, so far as regards our part of 
the enterprise. In the proposals for this work, 
we expressed our confident belief that it would 
meet with every encouragement—that the Monu- 
mental liberality which was boasted of in days 
of yore, was not all departed ; and we were told 
by persons who presumed to know something 
about such matters, that such an opinion argued 
not much for our judgment; but it is a source of 
no little gratification to find that the opinion then 
formed, a few weeks have proved to be perfectly 
correct, for it may, without hazard, be asserted 
that the Budget commences with a larger num- 
ber of subscribers, than any Magazine has ever 
been started with in this city. So much for pub- 
lic patronage. 

As to our part of the enterprise, the design of 
publishing the Magazine, was taken up at so late 
a day, that in the hurry to bring it forth with 
the new year, we have not had time to do our- 
selves that justice we had wished. And yet 
numerous as were the disadvantages necessarily 
encountered in putting the design into execution, 
we flatter ourselves, that this number will re- 
ceive the fullest approbation of its readers. 

It is very fashionable now-a-days, among pro- 


jectors of new enterprises, to ‘‘ put the best foot 


foremost’’—that is, to concentrate all their force 
upon a dashing specimen, so that the sample is 
generally the sum and substance of the bargain. 
But we do not approve of every fashion, and, 
therefore, have not followed this. It is a most 
true saying, that those who’ begin the race with 
too much speed are apt to tire ere it ends; and 
consequently, we have made a sober beginning, 
with the determination to sustain fully, the cha- 
racter of the work throughout; and by steady 
application and perseverance, constantly to im- 
prove it, both in matter and appearance. The 
list of distinguished contributors, whose effusions 
compose the interest ‘of this number, is proof 
positive, that Baltimore writers are ready and 


willing ‘to labor for their city’s literary fame, 
and to them our sincerest thanks are due. 

The new year dawns brightly upon our land. 
The wild tornado of party strife, which swept, 
with such a paralizing influence, through the coun- 
try, has subsided to a tranquil calm; business is 
going on again in its wanted course; institutions 
are springing up; arts are thriving, and men 
once more have leisure to turn their attention to 
the culture of science. In the absence of politi- 
cal excitement, something is requisite to enter- 
tain and enliven their minds; and they seek for 
that something in the flowery walks of litera- 
ture—-in the light and airy creations of fancy, 
or in the more solid and improving attainments 
of knowledge. Truly, we may say that the 
new year commences, fraught with bright hopes 
and pleasant prospects. And may those hopes 
never be blighted nor those prospects blasted; 
but, like the planted grain, which is cherished 
by the snows of winter, may they bloom in the 
spring, and, in the summer, bear fruit that the 
autumn will ripen into the fulness of joy. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Poems sy J. N. McJittcn: Boston—- Otis 
Broaders, & Co: Baitimore— Cushing and Bro- 
thers. 'The press, throughout the country, has 
so universally awarded the meed of praise to this 
beautiful production, that we scarce know how to 
fashion another compliment. If we look at it un- 
opened, our eye is pleased with the neatness and 
taste displayed by the binder. If we glance over 
its pages, we are still more struck with the beau- 
ty of its typographical execution, and if we pe- 
ruse the gems of poetry of which it is composed, 
we find that while there is every thing in its 
outward appearance to take the eye, it lacks not 
within wherewith to fascinate the mind. 

There is something soft and impressive in 
most of the poems, which enters at once into the 
reader’s heart, awakening tender feelings and 
sweet reflections, or imparting the soothing 
whisper of consolation to affliction ; and some of 


the lines upon youth and childhood are especial- 
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ly excellent, recalling young a fections, childish t uch its pages without finding something t 
ass Cciat ons a vd childish delight », an ; c ju ring ! | i | nis fancy ' Our b st Ww ishes are fi r the 


up before memory’ 





paper hats and wooden swords. much 


of pure, high-toned sentiment in some of the 


pieces, and the truly nice feeling which pervades 
the whole shows that they are, as the writer ob- 


serves in his preface, the ** offsprings of the 


heart.’’ Some of the effusions, too, are not with- 


out humor—inoffensive, pleasant humor, unmix- 


ed with any bitter or hurtful sarcasm; for in- 


stance, the lines ** To a Musquito,”’ the first stan- 


za of which runs thus, 


** Begone you starveling, ill-starred creature, 
So lank of limb and guant of feature 
You luckless, witless, foolish thing ! 
How dare you enter one’s upstairs, 
And get upon his ears to sing? 






And whether he’s at books or prayers 
You come with your eternal song : 

W hu-u-n-whut, and who can read, 
Or pray with any kind of speed ? 

You spider-legged imp, go long !”’ 


Or the following : 


** Let other lands their princes boast, 
And ancient honors claim ; 

The beauties of tha South I'L toast, 
And hand them on to fame. 

The soft savannas of their home, 
And lakes like mirror-glasses, 

Are places for gazelles to roam, 
And shadow Southern lasses. 


We dare the world and Yankee land, 
For creatures fair as they ; 

Like sea nymphs on our shores they stand, 
The hearts of men to sway. 

Nor can Italia’s mountains show, 
Normyvales to Spain’s morasses--- 

Such charming little things I know, 
As lovely Southern lasses.” 


> 


‘© Yo heave! es 


is a ‘gem of the first water ;’’ 
there is something particularly pleasing in its 
careless strain and wild simplicity, and an ex- 


tract will not be out of place : 


**And when the storm would sweep across 
Old Ocean’s bosom blue,— 
Tear up the foam, the wild waves toss, 
And fright the gallant crew 
Swinging aloft, the deck I’'de leave, 
And o’er the tempest shout ‘‘yo heave !” 
Yo heave! I'd sing, 
To th’ tackling cling 
I vow I’°d sooner ride 
That reckless storm, 
Than snug and warm, 
Sit by a fire-side. 


If we had room, we might make many more 


choice extracts. As itis,we will close our remarks 


by recommending the volume to the perusal of 


every one who has an ear for the numbers of 


genuine poetry, and we venture to assert that no 


one, be he old or young, grave or gay, will look 


vision the haleyon days of 


success of this truly beautiful publication. 


INSUBORDINATION, 


By T.S. ArtTuur: 





A TALE OF BALTIMORE, 
This 


is a story which makes its appearance in semi- 


Knight and Colburn. 
monthly numbers. We have received the third 


number, and so far, the interest of the tale is 


wellkeptup. In pourtraying the character of 
the high minded daughters of the wealthy shoe- 
maker, the author displays considerable know- 
ledge of human nature; and the minute and ela- 
borate detail of the bedbug scene in the first 
number, demonstrates that he is no stranger to 
the modus operandi of those annoying little ver- 
min. Ike and Tom and Bill, however, some- 
times turn philosophers, and illustrate their argu- 
ments by flowery similes, in good language, 
which are rather inconsistent with the cant that 
we are led to believe pertains to geniuses of 
the welt and wax-end. With this exception, 
we are very much pleased with the work, and, 
more than all, we are pleased with the home 
stamp it bears. Some of our other writers would 
do well to follow Mr. Arthur’s example, in having 
their works printed and published at home—it 
shows a disposition to encourage the enterprise 


of one’s own city. 


Tue LirerAry AMARANTH, OR PROSE AND 
Poetry, By N. C. Brooks, A. M. Phila- 
delphia: Kay and Brother. Baltimore: Cush- 
ing and Brother. An exceeding pretty annual 
which reflect much credit upon the talent of our 
By the 


presentation plate, we see that it is designed for 


distinguished townsman, the author. 
a Christmas or New Year’s gift. It is embellish- 
ed with several very fine and beautiful engray- 
ings, among which is a likeness of the author. — 
The stories, which were originally written for 
various periodicals of this country, are good. For 
the poetry, a short extract will answer. 

‘TO THE NYCTANTHES, 

The Nyctanthes, is called the Sorrowful Tree 
Drooping during the day, but blossoming and 
emitting a delightful odor at night. 

Licut has faded from the bowers, 


Where the star-like petals gem, 
During daylight’s golden hours, 


Flora’s purple diadem: 
And nodding are the flowers 
Each upon its bended stem. 


W hen their full blown pride was flushing, 
In the beamy smilings, won 

By their beauty and their blushing, 
From the gay enamored sup, 
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On the air thy heart was gushing 
Sad and melancholy one! 
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Now when silken bells are sleeping, 
Shut and folded from the sight; 

W et with dlewrd rops that are weeping 
irom the eye-lids of the night, 

Thou thy vigils lone art keeping 
With ‘the lamps of starry light. 


And as hope from death doth borrow 
Light, when passing from the world, 
So thy cheek, pale child of sorrow, 
'To the breezes has uncurled, 
Brightened charms that by to-morrow 
Will be withered, spent and furled. 


Like the branches of a willow, 
That are bending o’er the dead, 

Shadows hover round thy pillow, 
Where the starry rad e, shed 

Like the frost foam of the billow, 


Gleams upon thy dying head. 





From the gleam of fortune’s dower, 
F'rom the pageantry of pride, 

From the blaze of wordly power— 
Fame and glory would J hide; 

And Ifke thee, pure, modest flower, 
Down life’s gentle current glide. 





When life’s setting sun is shining, 
And the shadows of the tomb 

On my heart are fast declining, 
May the spirit’s flowers bloom, 

Earth and life, like thee resigning 
With a smile and sweet perfume. 


GRAMMAR FOR BrGiInNers.—The manu- 
script of a grammar for beginners, by Solon 
Beale, re of this city, was placed in our 
hands for examinttion, and, not being skilled in 
the art of teaching ourselves, we delivered the 
same to a practical teacher, who has favored us 
with the following notice : 

“Having examined the manuscript of the 
Grammar for youth, arranged according to Mur- 
ray and others, by Solon Beale, I am of opinion 
that it is admirably adapted to the purpose, the 
language being such as a ehild may readily un- 
derstand. The author should have it printed 
immediately, and placed into the hands of such 
as are engaged in instructing beginners in the 
first rudiments of language. The labor that 
will be saved by it, will, no doubt, be consider- 


able.’’ 


Poputar LecturEs ON GEOLOGY, with illus- 
trative engravings, translated from the German 
of K. C.. Von Leonard, by the Rey. J. G. Mor- 
ris, A. M., Edited by Professor F. Haut, M.D. 
This is another periodical work of which the 
press generally have been pretty liberal in their 
commendations. It is certainly a very useful 
work, and the manner in which it treats of Geo 
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logy is very comprehensive and satisfactory. It 
is very ably translated, and we very heartily 
recommend it to every lover of entertaining 
knowledge. The following extract of a note by 
its editor, we think will not be uninteresting to 
our readers 

«<The dwellers in this 
mouni valley—3174 feet aboye the Mediteranean 
sea) have not yet entirely abandoned mineral 
hunting. The traveller at Chamouni, who would 
take a walk on the far-famed mer de Glace, or 
sea of ice, must first perform the toilsome task of 
ascending to the summit of Montanvert, an Alp, 
which raises its head nearly 1000 feet above the 
valley. Wher ruing labor is about half 
executed, he — be de ited to find himself at 
a sonniaie of delicious water—ealled lu baillet— 
from which a more eachanting prospect of the 
world be low will be presented to his eyes, 
liveliest faney can pie ture—the mean- 
erings of the Arve will look like a bent thread, 
lying on the plain, the village and scattered habi- 
tations, like card-houses, and the fields, and mea- 
dows, like the squares of a chess board, or beds 
ina flow er garden, decorated with innumerable 
shades of green; and beyond, mountains rise on 
mountains, till their rocky tops becomes lost amid 
dark clouds, or are veiled with ev erlasting snow. 
At this fountain, he will be sure to meet a com- 
pany of boys, urging him to buy of them trans- 
parent reck crys stals, having double pyramids, 
and many other mineral products of the moun- 
ti ains. 

Near the apex of Montanvert, stands a wood 
shanty called Hopital de Blair, built by an Eng- 
lishman of thatname. Here is a small collection 
of specimens, found in the vicinity, kept for sale. 
At this shanty, we purchased, in 1836, a large 
crystal of smoky quartz. We cannot help add- 
ing—though out of place—that the traveller 
standing on this lofty pinnacle, and looking to- 
wards the rising sun, sees, spread out before him 
—bnt two orthree hundred feet below-—the ‘“‘“Mer 
de Glace’’—eight leagues long and one league 
broad—-with a surface more uneven than that of 
the stormiest ocean--—being thick set with hillocks 
of snow and ice, from fifteen to forty feet in height. 
The mass of ice—oceupying an elevated valley 
—-of unmeasured thickness, the accumulation of 
centuries, is filled with rents and chasms, many 
of them long and irregular, two or three feet 
wide at the top, narrowing as they descend, and 
reaching downward to distances unknown. It 
becomes the walker on this ‘‘sea of wonders,’’ 
to take heed to his steps. The long spiked staff, 
with which he is furnished at the v illage of Cha- 
mouni, is indispensable. ‘The foot must hay 6, at 
every move, a firm hold. A false, or uncertain 
step hazards life. Once in the awful sea-green, 
yawning fiissure, and you are in your icy grave; 
lost irrecoverably. On the eastern side of the 
sr de Glace, “* Alps behind Alps” rise, tower- 
ing higher and higher, the farther off they are, 
till, at last, the terrific giant Mont Blanc, with 
his hoary summit, mantled in the clothing of the 
skies, looking down, monarch-like, disdainfully 
on ali his inferiors, is presented before you in full 
view. 





s mountain valley (Cha- 


























{i= Postmasters generally, are requested to 
act as Agents for this wopk. J 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry that the communication by J. E. 8. came to hand too late 
for our firstnumber. It was ably written, and we should have been pleased to 
insert it. 

‘«* Winter Scenes’’ will appear in our February number. 

We have also been obliged to omit “* The Frigate’s Steerage.”” 





{é3" Postmasters throughout the Union are authorized to act as Agents for 
this work, (except in cases where we have regularly appointed agents, ) and are 
respectfully requested to use their endeavors in obtaining subscribers and re- 
mitting the subscription money to us. 

Any one obtaining five responsible subscribers, or remitting us $10, will be 
entitled to a sixth copy of the work gratis. 





FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


The following is an extract from the Regulations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment: 

Remirrances By Maiz.—‘* A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter to 
the publisher of a Periodical to pay the subscription of a third person, and 
frank the letter, if written by himself.” 


Norr.—Some subscribers may not be aware of the above regulation. It 
will be seen that by requesting the Postmaster where they reside to frank their 
etters containing subscription money, he will do so upon being satisfied that 
the letter contains nothing but what refers to the subscription. 
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